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THE BANK CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


It is of great importance that our State, private, and 
National banks should be represented at the meeting which 
is to be held at Philadelphia, on the third of October. Mr. 
McCulloch, Mr. Coe, and other gentlemen are expected to 
deliver addresses on the progress and present condition of 
banking in this country. The convention is to last three 
days, and there will be ample time for discussion. Among 
the topics that are likely to be introduced, there are two or 
three to which we will briefly direct attention. The first is 
the silver question. The obscurity which formerly darkened 
some parts of this subject is rapidly clearing up. The bank- 
ing community throughout the United States have been anx- 
iously investigating it for several months and from many dif- 
ferent points of view. The October convention offers an op- 
portunity for the accumulation of a mass of intelligent opin- 
ion and authentic information such as may never recur. The 
advantage of this meeting should not be lost nor the aid be 
sacrificed which it is capable of rendering to the solution of 
the silver problem. Of course the great question of resump- 
tion will also come up, under its two chief aspects of contrac- 
tion and gold accumulation. Much of the unreasoning terror 
with which the popular mind has ignorantly invested the 
subject of contraction has been dispersed by the growing in- 
telligence of our people as to the laws which govern the cur- 
rency and its movements. As to the other branch of the 
resumption question—that of the accumulation of gold— 
there is still much need for sound information, both as to the 
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amount of coin required, and as to the best means for pro- 
viding it and making it available. 

These and other general questions of finance will, however, 
take up but a small part of the time of the Convention. 
Banking proper will, we presume, be the chief, though not 
the only, domain to which the discussions will be limited. 
The presence of Mr. McCulloch suggests the probability that 
we shall have the opportunity of comparing our system of 
banking with those of Great Britain and other foreign 
countries, which Mr. McCulloch has had such enviable oppor- 
tunities for analyzing and observing in detail. Among the 
timely topics which he will be able to illustrate, one of some 
practical value just now is that of the payment of interest 
on deposits in London and in the cities of Continental 
Europe. It is well known that this custom of paying interest 
on current accounts and deposits had its rise in London 
when the London and Westminster Bank was established, in 
1834. After forty years of vigorous and apparently successful 
progress, the system, since the panic of 1873, has shown 
symptoms of decadence, and now we are informed that only 
two or three of the London joint-stock banks adhere to it. 
The rise, culmination and prospects of this system would 
present many features of great practical interest, and it is 
hoped that now, or at some not distant period, Mr. McCulloch 
may be induced to give us some authentic information. A 
similar narrative, giving a temperate and judicial statement 
of the controversies which have prevailed here on the subject 
of the payment of interest on deposits, would also constitute 
a valuable addition to the history of banking in this country. 
Indeed, the public would regard it as an extremely gratifying 
result of this Convention if it could publish as part of its 
permanent records a brief, compact and authentic history of 
the rise, progress and present condition of our three-fold 
system of National, State and private banks. Such a book 
is much wanted. It should aim to do for American banking 
what Mr. Bagehot’s book on “Lombard Street” has done for 
the banking system of England. 

There is another question which may very properly come 
up before the Convention without giving rise in the public 
mind to any misinterpretation. We refer to the taxation of 
the banks. Every one knows that the profits of banking are 
now much less than formerly, while the risks and losses are 
threatening to augment severely. The time has, therefore, 
arrived when it is proper for the banks to unite in demand- 
ing of Congress and the country a fair hearing for their tax 
grievances. The case offered by the banks is very simple and 
consists of two or three notorious facts. First, the banks are 
now paying war taxes. The scale of taxation was fixed at 
a time when excessive burdens were cheerfully borne for war 
purposes by our whole population, and the banks continue to 
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be oppressed by these fiscal burdens to this day. Other taxes 
have been repealed and other interests have had the weight 
of taxation relieved, but the war taxes on the banks con- 
tinue. While every other department of industry and finance 
has clamored for lower taxes the banks alone have been 
patiently waiting, and the great wave of tax reform, which 
has remitted taxation everywhere else, has not yet reached 
them. If we examine the fiscal records of the nations of 
Europe we shall find none in which the banks are subjected 
to as heavy fiscal exactions as in this country. With the 
approach of specie payment it is the part of wise statesman- 
ship to consider the paramount necessity of giving freedom 
to the banks from all tax burdens which needlessly impair 
the strength of our financial system. And among these 
needless and inequitable burdens a conspicuous place must 
certainly be claimed for the war taxes still levied on our 
banks. 


CHARACTER AND DEATH OF M. WOLOWSKI. 
BY DR. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


On the 15th of August occurred the death of one of the 
most conservative and laborious of the economists of France, 
M. Louis Wolowski, at the ripe age of sixty-six years. One 
of his last public functions was for the Union Franco-Ameri- 


caine. He was a member of its committee, who are raising 
contributions for the colossal statue of Liberty, to be erected 
in New York Harbor, as a gift to America from the French 
Republic. For some years M. Wolowski has been in the 
foremost rank of the economists and financial statesmen of 
France, though of late his name has been less frequently 
seen in consequence of the enforced quietude rendered more 
and more necessary by the malady to which he at length 
succumbed. We gave in September, 1874, a detailed account 
of the life and writings of M. Wolowski, and we need only 
refer here to the chief events of his useful and honorable 
career. The son of the President of the Diet of Poland, 
Wolowski had scarcely reached man’s estate when he was 
plunged into the maelstrom of a disastrous war for the in- 
dependence of his native country. Having been previously 
educated in Paris and in Germany, he was sent to the Court 
of Louis Philippe, as Secretary of Legation, in 1830. He re- 
mained in Paris for some years. Many disasters had in the 
meantime befallen Poland. In 1831 he _ received the in- 
telligence of the capture of Warsaw. In 1832 followed the 
final defeat of his friends, the suppression of the Polish rev- 
olution and the absorption of Poland herself into the Russian 
empire. From that time M. Wolowski gave himself to the 
study of finance, political economy, and law, in which sci- 
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ences he had made considerable progress, having received 
the degree of Doctor of laws at Heidelberg, and that of 
Doctor of political economy at Tiibingen. He became a nat- 
uralized citizen of France in 1834. From an early period 
Wolowski seems to have set before himself four great pur- 
poses in life: First, he was ambitious to become one of the 
most accomplished students of political economy. Through- 
out his whole life his zeal for study was fervent and his la- 
bors for self-improvement unremitting. Like most of his 
educated compatriots he was gifted with a facility in acquir- 
ing foreign languages, and he was reputed to be more famil- 
iarly acquainted with German economic literature than any 
of his contemporaries. He translated the treatise of one of 
the best German writers, G. H. Roscher, on the principles of 
political economy. The second great life-purpose of Wolow- 
ski was to stir up the zeal of others in pursuit of his favorite 
studies. He was a propagandist, a professor, and a teacher. 
He considered that what he had learned for himself was but 
half learned until he had used it for the enlightenment of 
other persons, especially the young. A common sympathy led 
to an appreciative friendship with M. Léon Faucher, and this 
union was cemented by a marriage between Wolowski and 
the sister of that eminent economist. In 1839 Wolowski was 
appointed professor of law in the Conservatoire, and in 1848 
he became a member of the council of that institution. He 
was also throughout his life a frequent contributor to the 
press, and his writings in the Siecle, the Revue des Deux Mondes 
and the Journal des Economistes, may be cited in proof of the 
conscientious effort he habitually made to spread sound 
economic knowledge. The third great object in life of 
our author was to extend the bounds of the science to which 
he devoted his whole strength. In 1833 he founded the Revue 
de Législation et de Jurisprudence, whose pages attest the zeal and 
ardor with which the young economist started in life, and 
which never abated in his latest years. Wolowski has no 
claim to be an original thinker, and yet many of his views 
are novel and have all the force and suggestiveness of origin- 
ality. On the subject of the currency and its functions his 
views are peculiarly rich, practical and conservative. He was 
a sincere believer in the theory of a bi-metallic currency, and 
his arguments have, some of them, never been answered by 
the defenders of the single gold standard. On paper cur- 
rency, on banking, on the necessity of ample cash reserves, 
and indeed on all the financial and economic questions which 
have been prominent in France during the last forty years, 
our author has been a prolific writer, and it is worthy of 
note that his earlier writings are just as practical, as sound, 
as consistent and as logical as those of his riper years. The 
fourth characteristic of Wolowski was his patriotic efforts to 
embody in the laws and institutions of his adopted country 
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the reforms which financial science suggested to him as 
possible, beneficial, or necessary. One of his earliest works 
was on the Crédit Foncier, and was published in 1839. Ten 
years later he published another work on the organization of 
the Crédit Foncier, and he labored with such success and 
persistency to popularize this beneficent scheme that in 1852 
the great institution was established under the name of the 
Compagnie de Crédit Foncier, which was soon afterwards 
chartered as the Crédit Foncier of France, and has ever since 
been one of the most prosperous institutions of its kind in 
Europe. To its success is due in part that flourishing con- 
dition of agricultural credit which has been one cause of the 
rapid financial progress of France during the last quarter of 
a century. By Wolowski this robust growth of agricultural 
credit was aided, for before the Crédit Foncier and the 
improvements which it brought in its train the flow of capital 
in this department of French industry was very feeble. 
Till this evil was corrected solid progress in manufactures, 
in commerce, and in other departments of industrial wealth, 
must have been much impeded. Hence it is to Wolowski that 
we must ascribe an important share in the bringing about of 
that era of national prosperity, the culminating proof of 
which has been so conspicuous in the payment of the war 
indemnity to Germany. 

M. Wolowski was one of the advocates of the policy of the 
Bank of France in holding that large balance of coin for 
which, during the last ten or fifteen years, that institution 
has been noted. At various times he received gratifying 
marks of popular favor as a politician and statesman, and 
his high character was ever held in much esteem by the 
public. In 1848 he was elected to the Constituent Assembly, 
in the Department of the Seine, by 132,353 votes. He was 
afterwards re-elected to the Legislative Assembly, but this 
part of his political career terminated with the coup a’état of 
2d December, 1851, and during the Second Empire he held no 
office of a political character. He was, however, made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor, 7th October, 1851, and he was 
elected to succeed Blanqui in 1855 as a member of the Insti- 
tute. After the restoration of the Republic, he was elected, 2d 
July, 1871, to the National Assembly, where he was at the head 
of the Representatives of Paris, and received 147,042 votes out 
of 290,823. In 1872 he was appointed a member of the Supe- 
rior Council of Agriculture and Industry. He was also one of 
the seventy-five life-Senators elected by the National Assembly, 
but his bad state of health prevented his frequent attendance 
in his later legislative duties. He published a volume of his 
speeches, with numerous notes and illustrations, in 1872. This 
is one of the best handbooks in which to study the financial 
and industrial legislation of the first year or two after the 
Revolution of 1870. It is hoped that M. Wolowski has left 
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for posthumous publication some of his courses of lectures at 
the Conservatoire. Few men whom political convulsions or 
other causes have driven from their native land, have been 
able so perfectly to assimilate themselves to the new con- 
ditions of a foreign citizenship. Wolowski when he was 
naturalized became a Frenchman. He was proud of his 
adopted country, and he has left her abundant reason to be 
proud of her adopted son. Many persons have wondered how 
in his youth he could have broken off so completely as he 
did all connection with the Polish adventurers and emissaries 
who swarmed in Paris. One reason, besides the simplicity 
and sincere conscientiousness of his loyalty to France, was 
that nature had disqualified him for revolutions and conspir- 
acies. His mind was subtle, incisive and keen, but only on its 
intellectual side. Of moral subtility, such as plots and con- 
spirators require, he was wholly destitute. The soil of his 
mind was favorable to open, frank and generous characteris- 
tics, and nothing could grow there but that which was con- 
sistent with honor, fidelity and truth. He was essentially a 
constructive and not a destructive laborer in society. His 
economic studies were pursued thronghout his life as a means 
by which he could aid in building up rather than in pulling 
down the institutions which he found established sand at work 
for the substantial good of the people. His life was also re- 
markable in two other respects. He pursued a steady, quiet 
course, and his whole life was uniform, prosperous and so 
consistent that you might almost predict the end from the 
beginning. The ancients used to say that we should call no 
man happy till he died, because human success is such a 
fickle and fragile commodity that it may explode and leave a 
man’s reputation in ruins, after a well-spent youth and before 
an old age of shame or disaster. On this principle we 
can have no hesitation in pronouncing the life of Wolowski 
as a singularly happy one, both in its promise in youth and 
its achievements from the beginning to the end. Secondly, 
his career is notable in this materialistic, money-getting age, 
from the fact that he acquired and sought to accumulate but 
little personal wealth. Large financial influence was wielded 
by him for many years, but he lived with dignified simplicity, 
and it never seems to have occurred to him to make himself 
a rich man. A republican in his political principles, he has 
bequeathed to us an example of the sternest of the republi- 
can virtues—that of esteeming as far above wealth our honor, 
our integrity, and our duty. 
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SILVER AS A LEGAL TENDER. 


At the Buffalo meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science an elaborate report was read by 
Professor Barnard, from the Committee on Weights, Measures 
and Coins. The chief object of the report was to show the 
danger of making silver coin an unlimited legal tender at 
present in this country. At the outset, the committee laid 
down several fundamental principles in regard to money. 
They then showed the difference between positive money and 
potential money. Gold and silver coin, of standard value, 
constitute positive money. All paper evidences of debt, 
whether greenbacks, bank notes or checks, are potential 
money, and approach more or less closely to the nature of 
positive money according to certain laws which it is the 
business of financial science to expound. Hence there is a 
fundamental difference between greenbacks and actual money. 
No authorization of government can change the reality of 
things, or make the greenbacks anything more than the 
promise to pay money. Although the letter of the law, in 
respect to greenbacks, may be enforced, its spirit cannot be 
carried out; no mere legislation can make the greenback 
worth a dollar by stating that it is one. The value which 
the greenback will purchase in the standard metal is the test 
of the value of the paper dollar; no stamp of authority can 
make the latter buy more than it is worth. 

A coinage founded on a double standard soon finds its 
level. The cheaper metal, compared with the valuation 
stamped on it as coin, will take the place of the other in 
circulation; the dearer metal will go back directly to the 
melting pot or be exported for that purpose. If the debtor 
can get gold for less than its.face value when coined he will 
pay his debts in gold; if he can get it for less in silver he 
will pay in silver. So long as there is any variation in 
either metal from their coinage value, the dearer metal will 
always be demonetized—reduced to mere bullion. Under the 
Coinage Act of 1792, silver that cost $15 was worth $15.50 
when stamped by the mint. As a consequence, gold entirely 
disappeared from circulation, and for thirty or forty years 
was a mere object of curiosity as coin. Whenever a country 
has adopted the double standard, there has been an inevita- 
ble tendency to degrade the currency. So manifest is this 
tendency, that the foremost European States have generally 
shaped their policy toward a gold standard, permitting a 
subsidiary silver coinage of an inferior value merely for the 
purpose of making change. The report further says, that the 
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present and recent disturbance of the value of silver show 
that it has become utterly unfit for a standard. The ine- 
quality of value which it has reached is so great as to pro- 
duce heavy revulsions in the trade of the East. The disturb- 
ance in the value of silver is not likely soon to subside, nor 
can it for many years again settle to a standard value. We 
have had experience in one fluctuating value for circulation. 
The uncertainty of the redemption of the greenback is the 
chief cause of the premium on gold. But if silver should be 
made legal tender, we would find an immense increase of 
the fluctuation. The silver dollar would only buy eighty 
cents worth. The greenback would fall below this, some- 
where near to seventy. Everything that is bought and sold 
in the whole country would have its value disturbed; a uni- 
versal distress in all the circles of trade and industry must 
inevitably follow. 

From these facts and principles the committee argue that, 
in view of the present and prospective incertitude as to the 
value of silver in the markets of the world, it would be a 
mischievous policy to make silver coins a legal tender for all 
sums in the United States. It is hoped that the committee 
will continue their investigations in regard to silver, and will 
add to them similar inquiries about gold. Every day adds to 
the volume of the accumulated evidence which demonstrates 
that as silver has been falling, so gold has been rising in 
value, for several years past. It would be a great misfortune 
for this country if, in our future monetary legislation, we 
were to forget either of these facts. They are of funda- 
mental importance. It would be as grave an error to forget 
that gold is appreciating as that there is a more conspicuous 
depreciation in silver. 

The resolution which was passed in favor of the exclusive 
gold standard will be found, with the preamble, on another 
page. The views adopted in the document were defended in 
a paper by Mr. E. B. Elliott, of Washington, who said that, 
“From 1792—the date of the adoption of a system of coin- 
age by the Government—to February, 1873, a double stand- 
ard was attempted to be maintained. But during the latter 
part of the period, from 1853 to 1873, a subsidiary silver 
coinage was incorporated in the system. In February, 1873, 
the coinage of silver as a full legal tender was discontinued, 
and in the codification of the laws which followed, known as 
the Revised Statutes, silver coins of all kinds ceased to be 
legal tender in sums exceeding five dollars. The attempt to 
establish a double standard has always failed to accomplish 
the end desired, and the experience of the American Govern- 
ment is no exception to the rule. In 1792, the coin ratio of 
gold to silver was fixed by Government at precisely fifteen to 
one, the quantity of pure silver in the standard silver dollar 
being fixed at precisely fifteen times the weight of pure gold 
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in the tenth part of the eagle of ten dollars. In a short 
time, however, the market value diverged from this standard, 
gold becoming relatively more valuable than in the ratio of 
fifteen to one. In 1834 the market ratio had reached 15% to 
one, that is, one ounce of gold was worth 15% ounces of sil- 
ver. A double standard is practically an impossibility, and 
the effort to maintain it a nullity. The experience of Amer- 
ica does not conflict in this regard with that of other coun- 
tries. The principle by which the two precious metals—gold 
and silver—may circulate simultaneously and in harmony was 
first discovered and applied in England in 1816. The late 
demonetization of silver in Germany and the adoption of a 
gold standard, with subsidiary silver in place of their former 
silver standard, has thrown a certain quantity of silver coin 
upon the market. A like action of Scandinavian nations, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and of the Netherlands has 
added to this amount. But this amount is small, much 
smaller than was supposed. Owing to this disturbance of 
the market, together with an increased production of silver 
in our Nevada mines, and also to an apprehension in the 
public mind that British India was about to substitute a sin- 
gle gold standard in place of the existing silver standard, the 
price of silver throughout the world has met with a sudden 
and extreme fall. These several causes are believed to be 
insufficient, and the fall must be attributed to mere panic. 
It is now demanded by some of our citizens that the silver 
dollar be again monetized, and that an attempt be made 
with a view to a restoration of a nominal double standard. 
The result of such legislation at the present relative market 
value of gold to silver—which is about seventeen to one, and 
which has been in the late panic as low as twenty to one— 
the result would be a complete demonetization of gold. The 
existing system, in which gold is legal tender for all 
amounts, and silver in but limited amounts, utilizes for mon- 
etary purposes the greatest amount of the precious metal 
possible.” 

Mr. Elliott has made several statements in this paper of 
disputed truth. He not only says that “silver coins of all 
kinds have ceased to be legal tender in sums exceeding five 
dollars,” and that on this account “some of our citizens de- 
mand that the silver dollar be again monetized,” but that a 
double standard has always and everywhere proved to be 
practically impossible. He also affirms that the single stand- 
ard system, with the subsidiary principle superadded, utilizes 
for monetary purposes the greatest amount of the precious 
metals. Now most of these propositions, are by some persons 
denied and questioned, and objections of great force have 
been advanced against them. To ignore these objections, 
and to argue as if gold as well as silver was not suffering a 
perturbation of value, is to commit an error of the more seri- 
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ous magnitude, as the people have a right to expect from 
such societies as the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science an elucidation, or at any rate a fair, lucid 
statement, of the problems to be solved. 

On this subject we find in the London Zconomist for 2d 
September some very suggestive remarks, which well deserve 
to be considered. After showing that the relative positions 
of gold and silver to other commodities have undergone of 
late a great revolution, the Zconomist says: “In former times 
the fluctuations in the relative value of the two metals were 
few and small, but now they are many and large. Particular 
causes, no doubt, aggravate that instability at this moment— 
especially the demonetization of silver by Germany, and the 
supposed likelihood of great supplies from Nevada. But 
though the instability is aggravated by these causes, it is not 
created by them, and it will not cease with them. There is 
no inherent reason why the gold price of silver should be 
uniform any more than why the gold price of platinum should 
be the same. The old notion of extreme steadiness is one 
generated by the practice of Governments, and which has 
ceased when practice ceased, and will not revive till it re- 
vives. The United States, therefore, which have a ‘money’ 
to choose, must observe that they have three courses to 
choose from, and must see what are the consequences of each.-: 
First—they may choose the old bi-metallic, or double- 
standard plan. But if they do, they must make up their 
minds to be always changing their coinage. The natural 
value of the two metals now being, as we see, fluctuating, a 
nation which takes both will be incessantly changing from 
one to the other—it will always be taking the worse and 
giving the better. The existence of such a country, or set of 
countries, is an advantage to the world at large, because, as 
we have seen, it preserves a uniformity between the two 
metals, one or the other of which is used by all civilized 
nations to count value. But the expense and inconvenience 
of a changing currency are great, and how far a nation 
would be wise to undergo them for the good of the world 
we are not sure. She herself obtains no advantage ; she sells 
gold for silver, or silver for gold, and the brokers get their 
commission ; but this is all. And to a great borrowing nation 
like America, it would always be an objection that she 
would pay in the worse coin at the time of payment, what- 
ever it might be. At the present moment America would 
become a silver country, and the interest and principal on 
her obligations would be paid in silver. The evil, of course, 
would not be what the momentary circumstances of the mar- 
ket would now suggest. Silver would not be at 52d per oz. 
if America was a country with a sole silver currency. So 
large a demand as her coin requirements would send the 
price up very rapidly—perhaps to its old amount. Still, as 
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the debts of America are so large, the probable objection 
which a lender might make to the certainty of his having to 
accept the inferior mode of repayment is to her important ; 
she would possibly have to borrow on terms somewhat less 
good. Secondly—the United States might take the single 
gold standard like ourselves ; and this is what, till very lately, 
every English economist would have advised them to do. 
The evils of this plan had not then been seen, but its good 
was very apparent. That all great commercial nations should 
have the same metal for money is, fer se, a plain gain. The 
objection is that there may be some difficulty in getting the 
gold for so many, very rapidly. The total production of 
gold, according to the estimate laid before the Silver Com- 
mittee, for recent years was, in 1872, £ 17,569,000; in 1873, 
£21,946,000; in 1874, £19,880,000; in 1875, £ 20,353,000; total, 
4 79,748,000 ; or nearly £ 20,000,000 a year. And this is not 
at all a large amount to provide for the yearly uses of the 
world. In the thirteen years from 1858-75 the imports of gold 
into the United Kingdom were ¥£ 331,179,000, and the exports 
were £ 251,413,000, showing a total absorption in eighteen 
years of £ 79,766,000; or at the rate of £ 4,432,000 a year, 
being more than one-fifth of the whole. So that if Germany, 
America, and perhaps the Latin Union, were all to take to a 
gold currency, there would certainly not be too much gold. 
Probably the money markets of the world would be straitened 
by their not being sufficient. 

“The third and last course open to the United States is to 
make silver their sole standard. A few weeks ago this would 
have been generally deemed to be beyond the limits of con- 
sideration ; at that time there was a panic, and it was im- 
agined that the price of silver was going to fall lower and 
lower till it became worth hardly anything. But experience 
has now shown, as theory always suggested, that there would 
be a demand for silver for the East consequent on its cheap- 
ness—that this demand would grow with its cheapness—and 
then an almost indefinite quantity, if supplied, would in time 
be taken off the market. As the supply here is small, the 
price has risen rapidly, though it has for a moment been 
checked again by the financial operations of the Council of 
India in drawing for their tribute. The extreme panic as to 
the price of silver has, therefore, passed away, and we are 
able to consider calmly whether it would be wise for the 
United States to take it for a standard of value or not. If 
they did, it is certain that the price of silver would for the 
moment rise, because so very large an extra quantity would 
at once be required; and it is very possible that this price 
might not again fall. The final regulator of the price of sil- 
ver is the cost at which it can be produced in the least fertile 
mine that can maintain itself in cultivation. At the present 
moment there are new mines as to whose extent there are 
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very various accounts, which may supersede some of the 
worst of those at work, and so lessen the maximum cost of 
the production of silver—the cost which fixes its price. But 
if so large a new demand for silver as that for supplying 
the United States with money were added to the existing 
demands, very possibly the extra fertility of these new mines 
might be exhausted before that demand was satisfied. These 
mines might come to be not so much better than the old 
mines as to throw any old mine out of work; and if so, the 
price of silver would remain what it formerly was. And if 
this happened, silver would be as good a standard of value 
as it has ever been. 

“There would, undoubtedly, be several difficulties in the 
adoption of a silver standard by the United States. First— 
Much of the interest of their debt is now payable in gold 
coin. This would not, however, cause much difficulty, if the 
price of silver were to rise, as we have suggested, to some- 
thing like the old level. The United States might then either 
continue to receive their customs’ duties, as they now do, in 
gold only, and to pay their interest with such gold, or they 
might pay an equivalent in silver. The difficulty would be 
one of detail only, and might be met. Secondly—What is 
more serious. The trade between the United States and the 
gold-using countries would be liable to be disturbed by every 
fluctuation in the value of gold and silver. And we are not 
yet in a position to say what the amount of this inconven- 
ience would be, because the changes in the relative values 
of the two will in future probably be greater and more fre- 
quent than they used to be. As we have explained, the 
double-standard nations used to equalize the price for the 
rest of the world, and now it seems probable that they will 
do so no longer. An element of uncertainty would thus be 
introduced into the largest international operations of the 
United States, which might be very important, and which it 
is difficult to estimate beforehand. But in all likelihood this 
uncertainty would not be so great as that caused by the 
inconvertible and _ ever-fluctuating greenbacks which the 
United States have now borne very patiently for many years. 
Thirdly—The United States will, by choosing silver for their 
money, undoubtedly suffer by using the less convenient metal 
for large transactions instead of the more convenient. Silver 
is bulky to carry, and cumbersome to count. But a good and 
secure system of paper money might easily be devised, which 
would reduce this disadvantage to minor proportions ; though 
that system, like all systems of paper money, is liable to the 
objection that it may be at any moment departed from, and 
a bad paper money substituted for a good. No nation which 
is engaged in first-rate commerce should select a silver 
money, unless it believes that its circumstances, the character 
of its people, and the peculiarities of its Government enable 
it to manage a paper one.” 
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It is a well established axiom in the discussions about 
silver that the future price of that metal, as compared with 
that of gold, will depend very much upon the extent of the 
demand for silver in the markets of India and the Orient. 
The question is, therefore, attracting great attention, and 
there are two facts which throw considerable light upon it. 
In the first place it is certain that the capacity of India for 
absorbing and using a large addition to the circulation of 
silver is very great. In illustration of this fact we may quote 
a communication to the London Z7mes from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taske, a late Deputy Commissioner of the Punjab. He gives 
several reasons to show that British India will develop a 
demand for silver which it is almost impossible to measure in 
its present rudimentary stage. Colonel Taske’s letter is dated 
18 August, 1876, and is as follows: 

“Having for many years held the charge of a Government 
Treasury in the Punjab, may I be permitted to indorse the 
observations of your correspondent, Surgeon-Major Cornish, in 
the Mail of this day, that ‘we have not sufficient data to 
estimate the future capacity of India to absorb gold and sil- 
ver, and that ‘the laboring classes in that country are not 
yet furnished with the amount of silver and gold they are 
capable of using either as coin or personal ornaments?’ In 
the Kangra diatrict, of which I held charge for several years, 
the income, mainly from land revenue, was formerly greatly 
in excess of the expenditure, and the surplus, to the extent 
of about £20,000 per annum, was remitted in specie to meet 
the Treasury requirements of other districts. In 1873, owing 
to the rapid extension of tea cultivation and the gradual 
development of trade, the demand for silver specie became 
so great within the limits of the district that remittances to 
other districts entirely ceased. In 1874 and 1875 the income 
of the district did not meet its requirements in silver cur- 
rency, and that without any increase of local establishments 
or any increase of the military force quartered in the district. 
In those days I had to apply for specie remittances to the 
extent of £20,000 annually from the Treasuries of other dis- 
tricts. At Palumpur, in the Kangra Valley, the centre of the 
tea estates, there was formerly little or no demand for silver 
currency. In 1873, 1874 and 1875 I had to send specie remit- 
tances to the extent of 30,000 rupees per mensem for several 
months in each year to Palumpur to meet the demands of 
tea planters for the encashment of Government currency 
notes. Up to the time when I left India, in November, 
1875, the increasing demand for silver specie, not alone in 
the populous tracts of Kangra Proper, but in the thinly 
populated, outlying sub-divisions of Kula and Lahore was 
very marked. The still continuous extension of tea cultiva- 
tion and manufacture, and the expansion of trade with 
Ladakh and countries in Central Asia, lead to the belief that 
the local demand for silver will still continue to increase. 
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“Such are the facts relating to one only out of the thirty- 
two districts comprised in the Punjab Provinces. It is true 
there is a special industry—tea cultivation and manufacture, 
—confined to the Kangra district in the Punjab, the rapid 
extension of which during the last few years has given in- 
creased employment to the laboring classes. But I believe 
that the extension of cultivation and the deévelopment of 
trade throughout the Province generally, have led to a great 
increase in the demand for silver in all other districts, and 
the general cry among Treasury officers has been and still is, 
for some silver coin. While the increased demand for silver 
coin for circulation in the interior of districts in the North- 
West Provinces and the Punjab, is very marked, the absorp- 
tion of the metal for purposes of ornament and jewelry, is 
still more remarkable. As the result of my personal observa- 
tions in the extensive tracts of country comprised in my dis- 
trict, I can testify that in every town, village, and hamlet, 
the number of working jewelers and silversmiths is on the 
increase, and that the bulk of the laboring and agricultural 
classes, are gradually, and to a surprising extent, substituting 
silver ornaments for men, women, and children, in place of 
those of brass and copper, of beads, &c. The extension of 
railways, the reclamation of waste lands, and increase of cul- 
tivation, the development of industries and the expansion of 
internal trade, are not confined to a district or a province, 
but are general throughout India. I fully believe with your 


correspondent that the bulk of the agricultural and laboring 
classes in India are nothing like furnished with the amount 
of silver they are capable of using, either as coin or personal 
ornaments.” 


ee 


CAUSES OF THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
BY OSCAR VAN REINACH. 
[ Abridged from the Reichsanzeiger of 14th March, 1876.] 


The present unusual and heavy fall in the value of silver 
affects, in the first place and chiefly, those countries which 
have only a single standard, such as India and Austria; and 
secondly, those countries which have a double standard, viz.: 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, or, in a word, those 
countries belonging to the Latin monetary union. People are 
now as much alarmed at the fall in the value of silver as 
they were, twenty years ago, by the great fall in the value 
of gold resulting from the new mines of that metal discov- 
ered in California and in Australia, and they ask themselves 
how it is possible to escape the dangers of the incessant fluc- 
tuations in the value of one or the other metal. The value 
of silver in relation to the value of gold has been fixed since 
1803 on the basis of one to 1534; that is, one ounce of gold 
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has been equivalent to 15% ounces of silver. But in conse- 
quence of the recent depreciation of silver, about thirteen per 
cent., this relative value has risen to the rate of one to 17%; 
that is, one ounce of gold will purchase 17% ounces, instead 
of 15% ounces as formerly. At the present moment what 
are the principal causes for the depreciation of silver? These 
causes may be referred to three general heads: first, the dis- 
covery of the great and celebrated silver mines in Nevada, 
which in reality produce large quantities of silver—the pro- 
duction for the current year being valued at five hundred 
millions of francs. Secondly: the demonetization of silver in 
Germany and other countries, as well as the limitation of the 
silver coinage in the countries forming the Latin monetary 
union. Thirdly: the diminution in the quantity of silver 
sent to India to pay for her products, seeing that the East, 
since the confusion of the American war, no longer enjoys 
the monopoly of the cotton supply; while, on the other 
hand, it has become accustomed to accept also manufactured 
goods in exchange for its own produce. Ought this situation 
to cause alarm and call for such radical measures as, for in- 
stance, the demonetization of silver? Before proceeding to 
answer this question let us examine the following table of 
the production of gold and silver since 1852: 

Year. Gold in francs. Gold in dollars. 
1852 . 912,500,000 . $182,500,000 


Silver in francs. Silver in dollars. 
202, 500,000 


1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 


1875 4 
By this table we are reminded that it is not so very long 


775,000,000 
635,000,000 
675,000,000 
737, 500,000 
665,000,000 
622, 500,000 
622, 500,000 
595,000,000 
570,000, 000 
537s 500,000 
535,000,000 
565,000,000 
600,000,000 
605,000,000 
580,000,000 
600,000,000 
605,000,000 
580,000,000 
582, 500,000 
507, 500,000 
517,500,000 
452, 500,000 
497, 500,000 


155,000,000 
127,000, 000 
135,000,000 
147, 500,000 
133,000,000 
124, 500,000 
124, 500,000 
119,000,000 
114,000,000 
107, 500,000 
107,000,000 
113,000,000 
120,000,000 
121,000,000 
116,000,000 
120,000,000 
121,000,000 
116,000,000 
116, 500,000 
IOI, 500,000 
103, 500,000 

90, 500,000 

81, 500,000 


202, 500,000 
202,500,000 
202, 500,000 
202, 500,000 
202, 500,000 
202, 500,000 
202, 500,000 
202, 500,000 
212,500,000 
225,000, 000 
245,000,000 
257,000,000 
260,000,000 
252,750,000 
270,000,000 
250,000,000 
237, 500,000 


- $40,500,000 


40, 500,000 
40, 500,000 
40, 500,000 
40, 500, 000 
40, 500,000 
40, 500,000 
40, 500,000 
40, 500,000 
42, 500,000 
45,000,000 
49,000,000 


ago since the views of the financial community about silver 
were just the opposite of what they are now. People were 
alarmed at the excessive production of gold in comparison 


with the production of silver. Silver was then quoted at five 
or six per cent. higher than gold, and many persons believed 
that the value of gold would fall permanently below that of 
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silver. One country, Holland, went so far as to decide on 
replacing, at a great expense, its gold standard by the stand- 
ard of silver; and now, after a period of twenty-five years, 
the Netherlands Government is again obliged to give up, at 
a fresh and great sacrifice, its silver standard for the standard 
of gold. Is it not well, therefore, to avoid undue alarm at 
the present fall in silver? The great silver mines lately dis- 
covered will, perhaps, be soon exhausted. It is indeed alleged 
that the famous mines of Navada are in reality what are 
called “ pockets,” and the maximum of silver they can produce 
has already been calculated. As to the East it is certain 
that the market will, sooner or later, require and absorb vast 
quantities of silver. Above all, however, it mnst be remem- 
bered that in four great countries a forced paper currency 
exists to the amount of fifteen milliards of francs, or 
$ 3,000,000,000. It is evident, at any rate, that a silver cur- 
rency is preferable to a paper circulation; and if, for 
instance, Russia, Austria, America, and Italy were to take 
advantage of the low price of silver, and provide themselves 
with a cheap monetary circulation of silver coin, the result 
would be that silver would again find its normal value. It 
must likewise not be forgotten that the fall of silver power- 
fully stimulates the production of gold; for whereas the 
miner only gets 87 francs for producing 1oo francs of silver, 
a 10oo-franc nugget of gold never fetches less than 100 francs, 
New and extensive deposits of gold have lately been dis- 
covered, and information has been received of the discovery 
of gold in considerable quantities in Guiana. If gold and 
silver had been allowed to circulate on equal terms in all the 
European countries, the fall in silver would not have 
occurred. The countries forming the Latin union may be 
justified in desiring to profit by the excess of production of 
either metal, but if such a stream as the circulation of silver 
be dammed up, it is only natural that the country through 
which it flows should be flooded. When the States which 
have now a legal-tender paper circulation, shall have resumed 
a metallic currency, should the depreciation of silver still con- 
tinue, it will then be time enough to take measures to 
remedy it, either by a gold coinage or by a silver coinage of 
a different proportionate value. The fear entertained in 
several countries of seeing the fabrication of silver money in 
the hands of private industry, cannot be looked upon as a 
serious argument, for gold coins might likewise be struck at 
a lesser rate of value, but with the actual organization of 
public force and in the present state of civilization, all such 
attempts at private coining would soon be put a stop to. 
The lesson, therefore, to be inferred from these three causes, 
and from the depreciation of silver which they have pro- 
duced, is that the best policy for an enlightened government 
to pursue is to await events. 





MONETARY CHANGES IN HOLLAND, 


CHANGES IN THE MONETARY STANDARD OF 
HOLLAND. 


A great mistake has been made by many writers, in re- 
gard to the changes in the monetary standard of Holland. 
It has been frequently stated that the standard has been 
twice changed ; first, in consequence of the excitement caused 
in Europe by the gold discoveries of 1848 and 1850, in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, and secondly, in consequence of the 
late depreciation in silver. This statement is not strictly cor- 
rect. We find in the appendix to Mr. Goschen’s report to 
the House of Commons, on silver, a short account of the 
changes in the coinage laws of Holland, which is the best 
authentic statement that has been published. From this 
statement we learn that up to the year 1847 Holland pos- 
sessed a double currency, based on a relation of value of 
1: 15.604 between the two metals; the guilder or florin con- 
taining 9.45 grammes fine silver, and the ten-florin piece 6.056 
grammes fine gold. It was then the general feeling that the 
double standard was a bad system, and that a single stand- 
ard ought to be adopted. At that time almost all the coun- 
tries of Europe had a silver currency; even France, though 
nominally in possession of a double standard, coined hardly 
anything but silver. So it was considered proper to adopt 
this metal, which, by the law of 26th November, 1847, became 
the sole basis of our monetary system. When, soon after- 
wards, the production of gold increased so much, it was gen- 
erally imagined that Holland had acted very wisely, It could 
not then be foreseen that twenty-five years afterwards cir- 
cumstances would arise which would make them repent of this 
decision. These circumstances were, as everybody knows, 
the late monetary reform in Germany, and the fall in the value 
of silver caused by this event. It was felt at once that 
the country could no longer maintain its system after 
this reform had been decided upon, because silver would 
most probably depreciate and, at all events, become a com- 
modity of more variable value than it used to be. On the 
30th October, 1872, a Commission was appointed by the 
King, “to inquire what disadvantages would befall to our 
country in consequence of the monetary measures lately 
adopted by other nations, especially by Germany, and to 
propose the remedies which would tend to remove them.” 
As soon as this Commission had reported, a bill was passed 
(21st May, 1873,) empowering the King to stop the coinage 
of silver for six months, which law was renewed on the 26th 
of October, 1873, stopping the coinage of silver again till 1st 

18 
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May, 1874. The report of the Royal Commission ( presented 
28th December, 1872, and followed by a second report, dated 
26th June, 1873,) recommended the adoption of the single 
gold currency and the demonetization of silver in Holland. 
In Holland, not in India however. Since 1854, the monetary 
system of Holland had been introduced into all its colonies ; 
but it was not considered expedient by the Commission to 
introduce a gold standard into India, this colony not being 
thought in a position to be fit for such a system. So it was 
proposed to maintain in India the silver standard, while in 
our own country gold would be adopted. 

The Government approved of one-half of the Commission’s 
proposals, those relating to Holland; but it formed no de- 
cision regarding India, being of opinion that the Indian ques- 
tion might be decided afterwards. It presented a bill to Par- 
liament tending to demonetize silver and to adopt the single 
gold standard. This bill, however, encountered much oppo- 
sition. Many people objected to the demonetization of silver, 
not believing that its value would either fall or become un- 
certain. Others wished to temporize. A third party would 
not allow the unity of standard between Holland and India 
to be broken, and opposed the bill, because for India it made 
no provisions. In short, the bill was rejected by our Second 
Chamber in March, 1874. As on the first of May ensuing, the 
law which stopped the coinage of silver expired, this coinage 
soon recommenced, and, being very profitable, to a very large 
extent. From May to December, 1874, an immense amount 
of silver had been sent to the Mint, and it was obvious at 
that time that such would continue to be done till the value 
of our florins would be depreciated to the level of silver in 
bullion. In the meantime, a new Ministry had taken office. 
Not having made up his miad as to the course to be adopted, 
still unwilling to let this coinage of silver on a large scale 
go on, the new Minister of Finance, Baron Van der Heim, 
proposed a bill, which became law on the 3d of December, 
1874, by which the coinage of silver was again prohibited for 
about six months. Before this period had expired he pre- 
sented another bill, stopping the coinage of silver for an in- 
definite time, but—and this was the main feature of his pro- 
posal—allowing the coinage of gold. This bill was passed, 
and became law on the 6th of June, 1875. In conformity 
with it, a gold ten-florin piece was introduced, very much re- 
sembling that which had been demonetized in 1847, only con- 
taining one per mill less of gold, viz., 6.048 grammes. This 
small difference, which practically is of very little importance, 
is the consequence of an idea in favor with some members of 
Parliament, who fancied that it would be an advantage to 
make twenty-five francs almost exactly equal to twelve florins. 
The Minister very wisely did not make any opposition to 
this. The law of 6th June, 1875, bears quite a_ transitory 
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character. It contains a clause according to which it must 
be revised before the 1st January, 1877. The future move- 
ments of the monetary agitation in Holland, will be better 
understood and more intelligently watched by those persons 
who take the trouble to examine the course of monetary leg- 
islation in that country since 1847. The great difficulty of 
Holland in adjusting her monetary troubles, arises out of 
two facts. First, she has extensive colonies in the east which 
use and must use a silver currency; and secondly, the same 
currency has always been used both in the colonies and at 
home. 


FINANCE AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The Social Science Association, at its annual meeting at 
Saratoga, discussed the financial question with great ability. 
Among the papers read was one by the President, Mr. David 
A. Wells, on the causes and remedies of the depression of 
industry. The main points of this address may be briefly re- 
capitulated. 

The United States has never been so rich in natural re- 
sources, yet the year is full of industrial difficulties. Neither 
labor nor capital obtains a full compensation. Crime is on 
the increase. Confidence between man and man is impaired. 
What are the causes of the present condition of affairs, and 
what the remedies? As prefatory to an answer to these 
questions, I submit the proposition that no enterprise, public 
or private, can reasonably be expected to command success 
unless those intrusted with its supervision can clearly answer 
these three questions: First, What is it that it is purposed to 
accomplish? Second, What are the conditions precedent or 
instrumentalities available or possible for doing that which it 
is proposed to do? Third, What has been the experience of 
ourselves and others in the past in seeking the attainment of 
a like purpose? 

In respect to the question, What, as a nation do we pro- 
pose to accomplish, my answer would be this: To insure to 
the whole people the greatest possible average of material 
abundance, and that degree of intelligence which will enable 
the people to use such abundance most advantageously for 
the attainment of the highest physical, intellectual and moral 
development. What are the conditions for the attainment of 
the maximum of national abundance? There must be the 
proper conditions of soil and climate. There must be physi- 
cal efficiency or energy; then adequate capital, or the results 
of accumulated labor; the intelligence quick to devise and 
skillful to use instrumentalities for economizing labor or util- 
izing the natural forces; the protection and security for life 
and property, and such a system of law as will prevent the 
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interposition of obstacles in the way of the equitable distri- 
bution of the wealth of the nation. As to our natural re- 
sources they are abundant. Their capabilities of development 
are hardly realized. As to the efficiency of labor, it is very 
great in this country. The principal factors, in contributing 
to the efficiency of labor, are peculiarities of race and breed- 
ing; the command and use of a generous, diversified diet, as 
contradistinguished from a diet meagre, uniform, and lacking 
in nutrition; general intelligence and education, and such 
political and social environments as encourage rather than 
depress and degrade the laborer. The advantages under all 
these heads being very great in this country, labor in the 
United States has had in times past no superior. The result 
of which is that the average product of labor in the United 
States is in most particulars exceptionally large, as is proved 
by the circumstance that the average rate of wages and the 
average rate of interest for many years has been high. The 
condition of the United States in respect to its resources of 
capital is very different from what it was a few years ago. 
Closer communication between different parts of the country 
and the world have made a change, and the amount of the 
world’s active capital that any nation may command is lim- 
ited only by the conjoint remuneration and security which it 
will offer. The value of the annual product of the United 
States has been variously estimated, but Gen. Walker makes 
it in 1870, $7,286,000,000. Perhaps $5,000,000,000 would be 
a safe statement of the average amount of annual produc- 
tion; ten per cent. of it, the amount of annual saving. It 
must not be forgotten, however, in estimating the product 
and saving for a period of years that deductions are to be 
made for such things as the fires at Chicago and Boston, 
when $118,000,000 and $70,000,000 were swept off in a day. 
During the last ten years this nation has probably merely 
maintained the aggregate of its former wealth. 

It is evident from examination that the present condition 
of the country is not due to natural causes. It is due to 
artificial causes, and, as such, can be removed. The first 
point that strikes attention is the universality of the present 
depression in business. It is world wide, though slight in 
particular nations, as in France. It is the greatest in the 
United States. This does not teach, however, that the depres- 
sion is due entirely to causes acting universally, but investi- 
gation will show that the general result we recognize has 
been due rather to the concurrent action of very many 
causes, originally local, and which, if nations had been 
isolated to the extent that they were a hundred years ago, 
would have been exceedingly limited, or endemic, in their 
influences, but which, under the close relationship into which 
nations have been brought by improved means of intercom- 
munication, have become all pervading, or epidemic, in their 
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influences. Of such general causes, originating specially in 
one country, but coming into action and producing disturb- 
ance throughout the whole circle of civilized States at nearly 
the same time, I can think of only one that is entitled to be 
thus classified, and that is the steady and extensive introduc- 
tion and use of labor-saving machinery and processes. A 
more important influence, however, is the aggregate loss of 
capital which for ten or fifteen years the world has been ex- 
periencing. These losses are due to bad investments in rail- 
road bonds, the colossal war expenditures of the world, (the 
national debts of the world have increased ¢$10,000,000,000 
since 1861, making their aggregate now $ 25,000,000,000,) the 
panics and mercantile failures of the world, the bankruptcy 
of governments, and the enormous increase of taxation, par- 
ticularly in the United States. The excessive issue and use 
of an irredeemable currency, in impairing national produc- 
tion, and in diminishing the aggregate of national abundance 
—excessive railway construction, decreased agricultural prod- 
uct, and decreased productiveness of labor, have added their 
share to the impairment of the national abundance. 

In regard to remedies, the first is the use of honest money. 
Specie payments are essential. Before prosperity will return, 
there must be a complete and radical change in the entire 
fiscal policy of this nation—a change acceded to voluntarily 
and intelligently, or forced upon us through further hard and 
costly experience. To begin with, there has got to be a 
great and speedy reduction in all public expenditures, Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal. This is not all. The machine or 
process, for example, which saves the labor of twenty men, 
and thereby practically adds that number to the force en- 
gaged in other branches of production, requires very prob- 
ably for its support not more of industrial product than 
would have been adequate to the necessities of a single one 
of the men whose occupation it has supplanted. Of this, the 
experience of the United States furnishes most striking illus- 
trations. Thus, taking the period from 1860 to 1870, we find, 
according to the census, that, while the gain in population 
was less than twenty-three per centum, our manufacturers 
increased fifty-two per centum in kind or thirty per centum 
in excess of the population. Or, taking a more specific ex- 
ample, in 1840 9,000 persons in Cincinnati engaged in manu- 
facturing produced $ 16,333,33334, or at a rate of $1,500 per 
head, while at present the same city recently reported 61,000 
engaged in corresponding employments, producing to the 
value of $144,000,000 per annum, or at the rate of $ 2,300 
per head. Again, at a recent convention of the stove trade 
at St. Louis, it was reported that under what might be called 
a healthy trade, there is at present at least thirty-three per 
centum greater capacity for making stoves in the United 
States than the country requires, and that three men now, 
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with the aid of machinery, can produce as many stoves as six 
men, unaided, could have done in 1869. Now, it is the 
legitimate, permanent and regular excess of production over 
consumption that constitutes the surest or rather the only 
basis for large renumeration for both labor and capital; and 
it is in this pre-existing excess that is to be found the secret 
why wages have for so many years been high in the United 
States and the rate of interest large. If the surplus of pro- 
duction over consumption is not allowed to have a free 
market, if it cannot flow out of the country through the 
channels of export, it inevitably rolls back upon the domestic 
markets, depressing prices to a point where trade and com- 
merce can resume their natural and normal channels. “ Capi- 
tal,” said an eminent British statesman, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, in a recent address before the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, “will go, as we all know, to any part of the 
world. It will face any difficulties and dangers in seeking 
employment; but there is one thing that frightens it back ; 
and that is, any great uncertainty as to the conditions under 
which it is to be employed. If it knows the worst it can 
adapt itself to the worst, but if there is a probability of some 
great change of uncertain scope and import, upon which some 
attach large and some a small importance, the calculations 
become so uncertain that no one likes to risk his money in 
the venture.” 

A still more interesting and practical paper was read by 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, on Capital and its relation 
to Production. Mr. Atkinson began by pointing out the true 
standpoint for examining economic questions. We abridge 
his address as follows: 


MR. EDWARD ATKINSON ON CAPITAL, 


The economists have given their attention too exclusively 
to the production of wealth, and too little to distribution 
and consumption. All progress is destructive as well as con- 
structive. The term “fixed capital” is most unfit as applied 
to actual substance; nothing old is very useful, and scarcely 
anything useful can be very old. In general it is not the 
amount or value of the capital which a nation has accumu- 
lated that marks its progress or prosperity, but rather the 
mode in which it is applied, and the way in which its results 
are consumed. Capital is a force or tool effective only when 
concentrated and directed as steam is in the cylinder of an 
engine; material progress depends more on right direction 
being given to capital than on its quantity or amount. In 
modern times production is always ample. The theory of 
Malthus has never been confirmed by experience; on the 
contrary, the means of subsistence have increased more rap- 
idly than population. Imperfect as are the methods of dis- 
tribution, there is no area of the civilized world in which a 
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larger population cannot be supported to-day than ever be- 
fore. Production was never before so great in this nation in 
relation to population as it has been in this last year of de- 
pression and want. The East is glutted with goods and 
wares; the West is full of corn and meat; the South is 
richer than ever before in cotton and grain, and is prosper- 
ing in spite of alleged misgovernment. The distrust which 
causes want and penury may be attributed to many causes. 
It is not want of capital or products from which we suffer, 
nor is it a want of what we call money. Distribution is the 
main thing, and subsistence depends vastly more on the 
mode of the distribution of the annual product than on the 
division or amount of the capital which has been used in its 
production. The mere waste of this nation at this present 
time would support another as numerous, but better instruct- 
ed in the use of material. Neither is it for want of substan- 
tial or material tools that distribution is hampered; the rail- 
way service is more ample and the warehouses are more nu- 
merous than ever before. What capital can do, it has done, 
If capital be classed into forms of the first, second, and third 
power, we find each power ample. The first power is the 
crude product—wool, cotton, grain, meat, iron, coal, and the 
like. The second power consists of textiles, goods and wares, 
dwelling places and warehouses. The third power is the 
mill, the machine, the tool, the locomotive, and the railroad. 
All these are complete and ample, but there is a higher pow- 
er than all, without which all may and do fail. The power 
that is immaterial, the power that lies at the foundation of 
all prosperity, liberty of action guided by intelligence under 
just laws, framed only for the purpose of restraining abuses 
and not for the purpose of prescribing the use that men 
shall make of their time, their labor or their substance. 

The fallacy of the hue and cry for cheaper transportation 
is evident. Five hundred pounds of meat and grain consti- 
tute the full subsistence of an adult man for one year, and 
it costs to-day but $1.25 to move a quarter of a ton, or five 
hundred pounds, from Chicago to Boston, less than one day’s 
wages of a good mechanic. In this low cost it would be 
difficult to find evidence of the rapacity of the railway mo- 
nopolists. So far as the people of Massachusetts eat bakers’ 
bread, it costs them more to move the bread from the 
bakers’ oven to the mouth of the consumer than it does to 
move the flour from the wheat field to the oven. There are, 
doubtless, grave defects in our railway system, but the fact 
must not be ignored, that those special corporations against 
which the most urgent charges of monopoly have been made, 
are the ones that do the most service in distributing the 
largest quantity of products at the least relative cost to the 
community. 

The word capital is not used here in its ordinary commer- 
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cial sense, but as it has been defined by economists, “the 
result of labor saved for future productive use.” Capital is 
substance molded into useful form by human labor. Let us 
now attempt to define the capital or substance of the State 
of Massachusetts ; see what it amounts to and what its value 
is. Take two examples: Had the census-taker entered a cer- 
tain cotton factory in July, 1866, he would have found in one 
department eight machines used in sizing yarn worth in the 
aggregate about $10,000, and eight men well employed in 
attending them at high wages. In this census he would have 
listed so much property and ‘so much labor well paid, as 
evidence of wealth and. prosperity.. Three months later he 
would have found one machine worth $2,500, attended by 
one man and one boy, doing the same work, and perhaps 
seven idle men gazing on a pile of old copper and old iron, 
in an outhouse, representing the eight machines previously in 
existence. This latter census, considered by itself, would 
have proved a decrease of wealth and a decrease of occupa- 
tion, yet the change represents the most marked progress 
in the cotton manufacture of recent years. Again, forty 
years since the work of one operative for one hour in a 
cotton mill resulted in the production of three yards of 
coarse sheeting; to-day the work of one operative for one 
hour on the same premises will produce ten yards of the 
same fabric. How has this progress been made? Not by 
the accumulation of capital in the form of additional machin- 
ery, but by the abandonment of the old and the substitution 
of the new, at less cost and of less value. As before said, 
nothing old is very useful, nothing useful is very old, and 
the destructive character of inventions in rendering useless 
that which has been very costly and for which a high rate 
of charge could be made, is one of the most marked points 
in our progress. 

This comparison of capital to product is not simply a curi- 
ous and, as some may say, a fanciful exhibit. It touches 
some of the most urgent questions of the day. Wendell 
Phillips is one of the exponents of the discontent of large 
masses of people, and he but shadows their supposed griev- 
ance when he alleges that capitalists, in their greed to 
receive and spend a high rate of interest, have prevented an 
accumulation of wealth to the extent of fifty times the value 
actually saved, and he assumes that if this vaster sum had 
been accumulated all men would be better off. What he fails 
to perceive is that if we had it to-day we could not, with 
our present intelligence, use it, and that the want of to-day 
is not the want of means or capital, but want of knowledge 
how to use the means we have. We lack, not capital, but 
power to direct. Prosperity consists as much in the method 
of spending as in saving. It is the quick distribution of 
moderate quantities of things that promotes general welfare 
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far more than great accumulations. Each year’s work gives 
each year’s subsistence, and freedom of exchange is the most 
important factor in the good subsistence of communities or 
nations. All capital is the result of labor, all labor is force 
derived from food. The good subsistence of a family de- 
pends quite as much upon the mode of cooking the food as 
upon the quantity of material, and as a good cook will make 
a good dinner from that which a poor cook will waste, so 
will a skillful manager pay large wages in the conversion of 
a small amount of capital. The French among all nations 
excel in both directions. They make a little food serve for a 
good subsistence, and to common material add the skill that 
gives full wages. 

Our danger now is that, in consequence of the present 
stagnation and the cessation of all enterprise looking toward 
a future need, this period of so-called over-production will 
be followed by one of more pernicious scarcity. The com- 
munity is acting to-day as if no more houses, no more mills, 
no more railroads, no more mines or works of any kind were 
ever to be needed. The extreme of confidence has been fol- 
lowed by the extreme of distrust, and the waste of old capi- 
tal must be to-day going on at a far more rapid rate than 
the accumulation of the new. The destruction of to-day is 
not that of invention and improvement such as constitutes 
progress, but rather destruction such as is caused by fire and 
flood. What is the present abundance of money, so called? 
We have no true money at all. What we call money is but 
a bad measure, an unfit symbol of the abundance of com- 
modities in existence. Why is there want in the midst of 
plenty? Why is not this existing substance being consumed 
more evenly? Why do the few have so much that they 
know not how to use, while the many who want and are 
willing to work cannot obtain it? There can be but one re- 
ply to these questions. The Government has assumed the 
function of establishing a standard of value, and has substi- 
tuted a lie for a true standard. It has assumed that it can 
control and give direction to the work of the people, and its 
interference has culminated in obstruction and disaster. 
Abundance never yet ruined a nation, and every cause of 
want in this country can be removed if we apply ourselves 
to the work. 


Another valuable paper was that of Mr. Nourse, of Boston, 
on the relation of prices to the volume of currency. The 
author argues that in certain conditions of the monetary cir- 
culation, contraction of the currency to the extent needful for 
resumption might be made without producing any severe de- 
pression in business or any mischievous disturbance of prices. 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL AND NEW LOANS. 


One of the anomalies of the financial situation at present 
is the paralysis of industrial enterprise all over the world. 
In illustration of this fact a table has just been published of 
the new loans of the first. half of the present year. The 
aggregates are given as follows: 

Loans of Financial and R. R. and Totals for first 


States and Credit Industrial half-year 
Countries. Towns. Companies. Companies. o& 1876. 


£274,800 .£ a - 4 274,800 

160,000 . a 428,800 . 528, 800 

Danub. Principalities. . 640,000 , —— ‘ 391,190 . 1,031,190 
541,320 . 1,217,980 . 4,495,010 . 6,254,310 

6,225,230 . 960,000 . 2,481,750 . 9,666,980 

Gt. Britain & Colonies. 5,490,240 4,507,000 . 9,997,240 


Holland and Colonies.. 458,344 . 106,000 . 121,200 . 685,544 
1,269,800 . —— . 240,000 . 1,509,800 

80,000 . — F 80,000 

— ‘ 400,000 . 400,000 

88,000 . 1,539,960 . 2,318,680 


42,451,980 £14,604,910 £ 32,747,344 


The Moniteur des Intéréits Belges, by which this table was 
originally compiled, remarks upon two very striking features 
in it. The first is, that America has raised no new loan in the 
European market as yet this year; the second is, that the 
falling off in the demand for new capital still continues. For 
_ the first four months of 1875, the total capital raised was 
4, 57,342,198, composed of 26 millions sterling for loans of 
States and towns; 8% millions for financial issues, and 23 
millions for railway and industrial purposes. 

In the first column, Germany stands first, closely followed 
by Great Britain and Colonies; and Italy is the only other 
considerable borrower. In the second column, France and 
Germany are the only countries worth consideration. In the 
third column, England raised 4% millions sterling, France 
almost as much, Germany 2% millions, and Switzerland 1% 
millions. In the column of aggregates, while Great Britain 
stands for ten millions, Germany runs her close for over 9! 
millions, France raised 6% millions, Switzerland over 2% 
millions, Italy 1% millions, and the Danubian Principalities 
one million sterling. 
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THE BANKING CRISIS IN PORTUGAL. 


An instructive demonstration of the duty of banks to hold 
sufficient reserve, and of the tendency, which of late years 
has prevailed, to disregard this duty, is offered by the recent 
panic in Portugal. The first announcement of this trouble 
was made in London, 19th August, when the telegraph 
announced that a general run on the banks had begun on 
the previous day, and that the banks had suspended pay- 
ments. The explanation was given that the trouble arose 
from the failure of some financing banks in Oporto, last May, 
when several of the weak institutions were assisted by the 
Bank of Portugal. This is comparatively a strong bank, with 
a capital of $8,890,000, and occupies in Portugal a similar 
position to that of the Bank of England in the financial 
system of Great Britain. The assistance it gave, was by the 
discount of bills which fell due in August, and could not be 
renewed because the banks had allowed their cash reserves 
to fall too low. It thus became apparent that the banks of 
Lisbon, by aiding the suspended banks of Oporto, had so 
weakened themselves that suspension was. inevitable. Under 
these circumstances, two expedients were adopted by the Por- 
tuguese Government. The first was to issue a decree sus- 
pending for sixty days the payment of debts. This decree is 
dated August 18, 1876, and is signed by the King and five 
Ministers of his cabinet. It states that “taking into consid- 
eration the extraordinary circumstances in which all the 
monetary markets of the country are found at this moment, 
considering how important it is in the interest of credit to 
give time to the banking and commercial establishments, to 
enable them to continue regularly their operations, I am 
pleased to decree the following: 

Art 1. The expiry and payment of bills, promissory notes, 
deposits, commercial securities, and titles as between private 
individuals, banks, companies and societies, is suspended and 
prorogued for sixty days from this date, and during the 
same period, protests, and judicial acts, in connection with 
such titles, shall be suspended. 

Art 2. The Government shall inform the Cortes of the 
dispositions contained in this decree. The Ministers and 
Secretaries -of State of the various departments will have it 
thus understood, and cause the same to be executed.” 

The second expedient was to use the credit of the Govern- 
ment in London, and to obtain from several financial houses 
there advances of about $5,000,000. An export of gold to 
Lisbon was thus begun, and for the present the financial ex- 
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citement seems almost to have ceased. In May last, a simi- 
lar operation to import gold, on a smaller scale, was made; 
but from the adverse condition of the foreign exchanges, the 
gold was soon exported again and sent out of the country. 
It remains to be seen whether the present expedient will be 
more permanently successful. At the present rate of ex- 
change, the Portuguese Government, or the banks, lose about 
two per cent. by the import of gold, besides the commission 
payable to the London bankers who negotiated the loan. 
Among the financial authorities of Europe, this Portuguese 
panic does not seem to have been at all expected, and its 
future course is regarded as doubtful. What is certain, is, 
that this panic was brought on by very similar causes to 
those which have produced so many panics elsewhere—over- 
expansion aud inadequate reserves. The London Zimes says: 
“The monetary crisis in Portugal brings out one point which 
is worthy the attention of those who lay much of the blame 
of monetary panics in this market to the check system. The 
Paris money market is held, by several French writers on the 
subject, to have escaped the disturbances experienced by us, 
owing to the disinclination of the French people to introduce 
the check system. The system of paying all demands at the 
offices of merchants and traders, in the chief cities of Portu- 
gal, in cash instead of by check, prevails to this day, as, in 
fact, it does generally abroad. There is nothing like the test 
of experience, and here we see a system long ago obsolete 
with us, which is held up on the Continent as the great 
safeguard against such panics, wholly inefficacious to arrest 
the alarm. In fact, we doubt very much if it could have 
been possible to cause the stoppage of so many banks in so 
short a space of time, if the money held by individuals at 
their offices had been in the banks instead. Not only would 
no one part with a single penny of what he already had in 
his possession, but everything was drawn out almost to the 
last farthing. It is true we can hardly expect the same 
counsels to prevail under such circumstances in a Portuguese 
financial community as among nations more advanced in this 
respect, and no doubt the crisis at Oporto and Lisbon was 
greatly due to ignorance as to the real position of the banks 
that were brought down. One of the great advantages of 
the check system is that our merchants, as regards their 
balances with the banks, may be said.to be ‘all in the same 
boat.’ In other words, those upon whom the credit of the 
London money market chiefly rests, know well enough that 
if they rush in a panic to draw out their balances from the 
large banks, they will pull down the whole fabric, and inevi- 
tably involve themselves in the ruin which would ensue.” 
The London Economist of 26th August, says that the amount 
of gold sent to Portugal was more than one million sterling. 
The following extracts from letters and newspapers from Lis- 
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bon explain the cause of suspension. “Until lately but few 
banks existed in the country, the Bank of Portugal, with its 
branch at Oporto, and a paid-up capital of about £ 1,800,000, 
being the only one of any importance. And it is necessary 
to understand that it was, until very lately, the custom with 
merchants and men in business to make all payments in cash 
at their counting-houses, instead of by check upon the banks, 
a custom which still exists with very many. Several new 
banks, however, were established about two years ago, and 
when the late crisis commenced at Oporto some of these- 
banks, having imprudently locked up their capital, were un- 
able to meet the demand for repayment of deposits, and suc- 
sumbed in consequence. The crisis having last week ex- 
tended to Lisbon, the public began to withdraw the moneys 
they had put upon deposit, and others who had kept current 
accounts reduced their balances so as to leave the smallest 
possible sum at their credit, and as the smaller banks paid 
their customers mostly in notes of the Bank of Portugal— 
the only bank of issue at Lisbon—they, in their alarm, rushed 
to have their notes exchanged for gold. The Directors of 
the Bank of Portugal, not anticipating any run upon their 
bank, for two days met every demand, but upon the third 
day, at 2 p.m., they were obliged to close their doors pend- 
ing the arrival of gold they had ordered from England. 
There was no want of gold in the place, but it had been 
withdrawn and hoarded. Hence the evil which occurred.” 
“The Directors of the Bank of Portugal published the fol- 
lowing explanation: ‘The assistance which the Bank of 
Portugal has given to the City of Oporto in the shape of 
very heavy advances of gold, as well as that just given to 
Lisbon, the constant drain upon its resources in exchanging 
its notes, and in other ways, the Directors having also con- 
tinued to afford every facility in the way of discounts, not- 
withstanding the increased demand for accommodation ; and, 
finally the assistance which has been given in the public in- 
terest up to the last moment, has obliged the directors to 
defer the exchange of their notes for gold.’ The leading mer- 
chants and bankers of Lisbon at once called a meeting of 
the principal firms, and all present, bankers and merchants, 
signed a document by which they engaged to accept the 
notes of the Bank of Portugal in payment, as they had done 
previous to its suspension; so confident were they of the 
soundness of the bank, and that the suspension was but 
momentary. All banks in Portugal are obliged by law to 
publish a monthly balance-sheet, and it may be useful to 
state that on the 31st of July last the capital of the several 
Lisbon banks amounted to £ 5,700,000; the bills discounted 
were £ 2,500,000; loans against securities, £ 1,080,000; note 
circulation and deposit, £ 1,570,000; cash in hand, £ 1,020,000. 
It was subsequent to the publication of this statement that 
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the crisis set in; however, as is already known, the Bank of 
Portugal has resumed operations, having received gold from 
this side, and with the restoration of confidence, few notes 
are now presented to be exchanged.” 

In consequence of the Government loan made in aid of the 
banks, the Portuguese bonds have suffered in London. Por- 
tugal, by its excellent management and administrative econ- 
omy, had so raised its credit that whereas their three per 
cents used to sell in 1870 at 34, they have lately ranged at 
55, a rise of over thirty per cent. to those who invested their 
capital at the lowest prices. | 

An official report of the British Government on the finan- 
cial state of Portugal, under the date of April 27th, 1876, 
gives facts and figures which illustrate the condition of Por- 
tuguese finance, and will be of interest in various ways at 
the present moment. The financial condition of Portugal for 
the last ten years, is reported as follows: 


REVENUE AND DEBT OF PORTUGAL, 1866-1876. 
1876-77. 1871-72. 1866-67. 
Direct taxes 41,379,271 . £1,175,033 . £1,089,865 
Stamp and register duties 469,155 . 352,555 ) acttect 
Indirect taxes 2,802,188 . 1,974,315 5 701095 
National property and sundry receipts. 696,047 . 305,675 . 420,207 


Revenue 52346 661 ‘ 3,807, 578 : 3» 529,030 
Deficit . 163,539 - 1,107,491 . 1,165,891 


Expenditure 4 5,510,200 : 4 4:915,069 : 4 4,694,921 


The Consolidated Debt of Portugal in 1876 is £ 77,872,892 
The Floating Debt, on March 31, 1876, Was. ...scccssccoccsesseccessesecens 1, 188,888 


The estimated interest on the Home Debt for 1876-77 was.........s08 41,415,671 
The estimated interest on the Foreign Debt for last year was .......... 920, 516 


£ 2,336, 187 


The interest on the debt of Portugal bears a somewhat 
large proportion to the revenue of that country, the annual 
interest being $11,680,935, and the revenue $26,733,305, but 
all the interest has been regularly paid, and the deficit is 
reduced to the insignificant sum of $817,695, whereas ten 
years ago it amounted to $5,829,455. The population of 
Portugal at the last census, in 1868, was 3,995,152. It has 
two towns with a population above 50,000, Oporto with 
89,321, and Lisbon, with 275,286. The public debt increased 
from $104,870,000 in 1856, to $116,275,000 in 1866, to 
$ 364,165,000 in 1873, and to $ 395,308,900 at present. 
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CAPITAL AND RAILROAD EXTENSION. 


It has been generally held that the panic of 1873 was due 
in large part to the too rapid extension of railroad building, 
and the conclusion has been deduced that for some years to 
come the progress of railroads all over the world would be 
checked. This opinion does not appear to be shared by the 
French Government. On the zoth August, M. Christophie, 
Minister of Public Works, at Domfront, made a speech on 
the subject. After eulogizing the French people and describ- 
ing the Republic as a government of peace, conciliation, 
order and justice, he said France now possesses 22,000 kilo- 
meters of railways in operation, but, considering the daily 
increasing demands of traffic, our country has been out- 
stripped in a disquieting manner by neighboring States. It 
is sad to think that in the scale of countries intersected by 
railways, France holds only the sixth rank in Europe. To 
remedy this insufficiency in means of transport a bold course 
is necessary. As at the outset of railway construction, the 
State should resolutely enter on the formation of railways, 
which, as the network extends, become less productive. The 
companies, powerful as they may be, do not possess the re- 
sources requisite for acting with due rapidity. They have 
rendered immense services and carried out great and useful 
enterprises with prudence and wisdom, but they can only 
construct a certain number of kilometers annually, because 
to construct they must borrow, and to borrow the loan must 
be guaranteed by the ordinary resources of their Budgets. 
Side by side with them, therefore, in order to march rapidly 
to the goal, to remedy our inferiority to the foreigner, and 
to bring up the length of our railway system to the figure 
of our national roads, or nearly 38,000 kilometers, there must 
be the powerful, resolute, almost unlimited intervention of 
the State. The sacrifices to be made must be considerable, 
but the Budget Committee has felt this inevitable necessity, 
and, in accord with the Government, it has allotted to rail- 
way construction by the State resources which will meet the 
first exigencies. The improvement of our rivers and canals 
also forces itself upon all attentive minds. I have already 
submitted three bills designed to insure continuous naviga- 
tion from Rouen to Paris, Paris to Lyons, and Lyons to 
Marseilles. The results of these enterprises will be immense. 
Other schemes are being considered, and, if approved, as I 
doubt not they will be, by the Chambers, we shall before 
long see established that necessary co-operation between rail- 
ways. and navigation so long called for by public opinion, 
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and indispensable to the development of the national wealth. 
by the equitable reduction in the cost of freight. Other 
labors likewise demand the attention of the Government. It 
is impossible not to allot to the maintenance and creation of 
ports sums corresponding to the requirements of commerce. 
The depth of our ports becomes daily more insufficient, as 
the great vessels required for international traffic are gener- 
ally adopted.” 

In France, the length of the railroad network on February 
1, 1873, was 11,050 miles, to which have to be added 2,854 
miles “in construction or to. be constructed,” and 773 miles 
of “eventual concessions and decreed lines,” giving a total 
of 14,677. The lines of Austria, mentioned in the Annuaire 
Offiiciel, amount to 9,901 miles; those of South Austria and 
Upper Italy to 2,617 miles; the Luxemburg lines to 140 
miles; the Spanish lines to 787 miles; those of Portugal to 
315 miles; those of Italy to 4,202 miles; those of Switzer- 
land to 525 miles. If to these we add the subjoined totals 
for Belgium and for Germany, and the 10,140 miles which 
Dr. Sturmer allots to Russia, which, of course, are partly 
extra-European, we find a total of 59,337 miles of continental 
network, without reckoning Sweden and some smaller items. 
Thus the length of railroads laid on the surface of our planet 
since the inauguration of the locomotive system already ex- 
ceeds 160,000 miles. 

The railroad network of Belgium at the end of 1871, ex- 
tended, according to the Annuaire Officiel, over a total length 
of 3,155 kilometers, or about 1,956 miles. Of this length. 883 
miles were constructed by the State, and the remaining 1,073 
by private companies. The total expended on the State lines 
to the end of 1871, was the sum of 292,837,297 f., which gives 
a cost per English mile of $66,405. The average cost per 
mile of the railways of England and Wales is not tabulated 
in the Board of Trade returns. But the average cost per 
mile of the railways of the United Kingdom to the end of 
1874, was $185,390, or very nearly three times the cost of a 
mile of State railway in Belgium. The cost of the lines con- 
structed by private companies in that kingdom, is not given 
in the Annuaire Officiel. But if we take the State lines as a 
guide, we find that the outlay on the Belgian railways 
amounts to $1,145 per square mile of area of country, against 
$3,635 per square mile of area in England. If we had 
official materials for correcting this estimate by substituting 
the average cost of the English lines for that of the lines of 
the United Kingdom, we should find the comparison still 
more in favor of the railway industry of this country. As to 
the railroads of Germany, the average cost of their construc- 
tion is stated by Dr. G. Sturmer (in a German paper which 
has been abstracted in the 39th volume of the Excerpt 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,) 
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at $91,165 per mile. The total number of miles open in the 
Empire of Germany at the end of 1872, is stated by the 
same authority at $70,385. We have reason for receiving Dr. 
Sturmer’s figures with extreme reserve; but, taking them as 
they stand, and comparing them with the area of 208,620 
square miles of the German Empire, they give a proportion 
of one mile of line to every 14.8 miles of area. 

The French Government publishes at intervals,of a few 
years, a collection of statistics relating to the railroad 
systems of all the countries of Europe, prepared for the De- 
partment of Public Works of the nation, by the Statistical 
Bureau of the General Directory of Bridges and Highways 
and Railroads, and entitled (Chemins de Fer de l)Europe— 
Resultats generaux de l’exploitation.) The last of these pub- 
lications, issued in the early part of this year, contains the 
figures for the years 1866 and 1867, the administration hav- 
ing found it impossible to make a complete collection 
earlier. We learn from this work that in 1867, in three little 
countries—Baden, Oldenburg, Brunswick and Reuss—a// the 
railroads were worked by their Governments; in fourteen— 
Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Kingdom of Saxony, Mecklen- 
burg, Hesse Darmstadt, the Duchy of Saxony, the Free 
Cities, Austria, Belgium, Russia, Sweden, Norway and 
Switzerland, the State worked a part of the railroad system; 
and in ten—Anhalt, Austro-Hungary, Denmark, Spain, France, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Italy and the States of the Church, 
the Netherlands and Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, Portugal 
and Turkey in Europe—the whole railroad system was 
worked by corporations. 

At the close of the two years the lengths in miles worked 
by the State and by companies respectively were: 

1867. 
Roads worked by the State eee 8, 111 
Roads worked by companies eee 44,827 


TOM. scscscnvessceves pc iipcncmeiibdacmasoneine 50,313 ; . : 52,938 


By comparison of the averages with those of the American 
railways we find that the gross and net earnings of the Eu- 
ropean railroads, as reported by the French Government, 
earn less of gross receipts, but pay less for operating ex- 
penses, so that their net earnings are greater. This is seen 
in the following table: 


Gross Proportion of Net 
Receipts, Earnings to Exp., Earnings, 
per mile. per mile. per mile. 
Europe, 1867 ...... padewanisadn . + 49-25 - $6,060 
Massachusetts, 1872-73 ° , Ps 4,261 
New York, 1871-72... os ° . ° 4,868 
Pennsylvania, 1872 680 i 64. ‘ 6,361 
Illinois, 1871-72 a ® 2,789 
Minnesota, 1872-73 ...++00 ome 2456 « ‘ 690 
United States, about 1871-72 8,256 2,890 


19 
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One of the circumstances which have made American rail- 
roads so profitable as they are is their low capital cost. We 
cannot compare this with that of the railroads of all Euro- 
pean countries, but it is nearly four times as great in Eng- 
land, three times as great in France, and nearly twice as 
great in Germany as here, and the average income per dol- 
lar invested is probably quite as great here as in Europe. 
Of course it does not follow that the income is as satisfac- 
tory here“s there. These points are well worthy of consid- 
eration in forecasting the future of railroad construction in 
this country and abroad. 


ee iecnnniillllicaainaaEEEnaee 


CO-OPERATION AND MATERIAL PROGRESS. 


Many economists have supposed that the co-operation 
system from which so much was expected, has proved a 
failure. In England and here, this system has certainly 
fallen far short, in its practical results, of the hopes of its 
philanthropic founders. In Germany and Austria, better 
results are reported. In August, the annual meeting of the 
co-operative soeiety was held at Vienna. The manager of 
their general affairs, Mr. Schulze-Delitzsch, presided. From 
his report, it appears that the whole body of the co-operative 
. societies are at present subject to the same law, which has 
been introduced into Bavaria and Saxony, and which imposes 
unlimited liability on all. In Austria, the law has followed a 
more liberal tendency since 1872, as it leaves societies - free 
choice to be registered as either limited or unlimited. Ex- 
perience shows that this greater freedom is decidedly the 
preferable measure, as during the crisis, the Austrian co-op- 
erative societies have kept their place quite as well, if not 
better, than those of Germany. There is no reason why the 
poorer classes should be subject to harder conditions than 
the wealthy. The Austrian co-operative societies have or- 
ganized themselves in a manner similar to the German, and 
have named a general manager, common to all, Herr Her- 
mann Ziller. These societies were introduced into Austria 
full ten years later than into Germany, still they have 
already reached the number of 1,017. As to the German, 
inclusive of the Austrian co-operative societies, Schulze- 
Delitzsch’s report shows that with all the depression of busi- 
ness during last year, they have continued to spread. The 
manager has been able to demonstrate that loan societies 
( vorschuss-vereine ) alone have increased from 2,639 in 1874, 
to 2,763 in 1875. Besides, in 1875 there were 715 co-opera- 
tive societies belonging to single trades, for manufacturing 
purposes, and for the purchase of raw materials (against 600 
in 1874); 1,034 societies for the purchase of cheap victuals, 
(against 1,069 in 1874); sixty-two building societies ( against 
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fifty-five in 1874). It is remarkable that the co-operative so- 
cieties met the dangers of the crisis of 1857 and 1873, much 
more successfully than bank or other joint-stock companies. 
The manager has not yet received the returns of the whole 
of these 4,000 co-operative societies; we can, therefore, not 
enumerate the transactions of all. The number of their 
members is 1,360,000; the total amount of their business 
transactions reached $650,000,000, and their stock in shares 
amounts to $40,000,000 to $42,500,000; their deposits and 
loans amount to $88,750,000 to $90,000,000. It is a surpris- 
ing fact that of 1,360,000 members, but 37,248 are workmen, 
all the rest consists of independent tradespeople, farmers, 
employees, &c., &. The workpeople are exclusively members 
of societies for the purchase of victuals. It must be noted 
that in larger towns, societies for the purchase of raw mate- 
rials are beginning to amalgamate with societies for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The exact and detailed returns of loan societies, which 
were addressed to the manager, amounted but to 815. These 
815 societies count 418,251 members. The loans and renew- 
als granted, amounted to $373,912 for 1875. Their capital 
in shares to $22,992,497. Debts contracted amounted to 
$ 52,475,471; saving deposits to $30,065,754. The 179 socie- 
ties for victuals, count 98,055 members, who deposited a 
stock of $728,066, and reserved funds amounting to $ 125,852. 
Their debts amounted to $607,396. A detailed analysis of 
the co-operative societies and their members, is of great use 
for a just appreciation of the economical use of these institu- 
tions. Of all the loan societies but 731 sent schedules con- 
taining exact information. The total of their members 
amounts to 342,723 for 1875. Amongst these number 72,001 
male, and 2,804 female independent farmers, gardeners, for 
esters, and fishers; 8,659 male and 582 female helps to farm- 
ers, gardeners, foresters, and fishers; 13,020 male and 279 
female manufacturers, proprietors of mines, and builders; 
111,418 male and 3,828 female independent workpeople ; 
16,871 male and 565 female factory workpeople, miners, jour- 
neymen ; 23,398 male and 2,113 female independent mer- 
chants and tradespeople ; 2,408 male and 116 female shop- 
people and other commercial helps; 16,907 male and 819 
female owners of vehicles and ships, hotels and public-houses ; 
6,968 male and sixty-three female postmen, imperial railway, 
telegraph, and post officials, railway workmen, dependent 
boatmen, waiters, &c.; 2,592 male and 948 female servants 
and commissioners; 23,963 male and 969 female doctors, 
apothecaries, schoolmasters, artists, authors, employees of 
the Church, the State, the commune; 9,724 male and 12,708 
female pensioners, capitalists, and other persons without a 
calling. 

The co-operative societies for the purchase of raw material 
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existing in Germany and Austria, are the following: eighty- 
five for shoemakers, twenty-nine for tailors, thirteen for 
blacksmiths and locksmiths, ten for carpenters and _ coach- 
makers, six for weavers, five for pencilmakers, four for book- 
binders, three for saddlers and upholsterers, two for builders 
(both in Hamburg), two for basket-makers, two for tanners, 
two for glaziers, one for photographers (in Berlin), one for 
earthenware, one for bakers (in Bremen), one for millers, one 
for glove-makers, fifty-six for agricultural raw materials and 
victual, seventy-two for the purchase of agricultural machines, 
tools, &c., thirty-nine for the purchase and rearing of cattle. 
Co-operative societies for the purchase of raw materials and 
co-operative sales :—twenty-four for carpenters, pianoforte, 
and chair-makers, fourteen for tailors, eight for tradehalls, 
two for boot-makers, two for upholsterers, one for weavers 
and cloth-makers, one for turners, one for sieve-makers, one 
for coals, and one for arms and guns. Manufacturing co-op- 
erative societies :—thirty-six for carpenters, instrument-makers, 
and similar trades, twenty-three for spinners and weavers, 
twenty-one for tailors, seventeen for book and stone printers, 
ten for cigar-makers, ten societies for industrial, commercial. 
and mining purposes, nine for the production of flour and 
bread, eight for shoemakers, eight for building trades, seven 
for the production of spirits and brandy, six for bookbinders 
and leather-workers, five for machine builders, five for the 
production of earthenware, four for the production of sugar, 
three for gilders, three for brewers, two for sewing machines, 
two for watch-makers, two for glaziers, painters, and ‘var- 
nishers, two for the production of starch, two for personal 
services, one for brush and comb-makers, one for jewelers, 
one for upholsterers, one for granite and marble works, one 
for mechanics, one for sculptors, one for butchers, and one 
for the production of arms. The managers have, besides, re- 
ceived notice of the following societies :—eighty cheese mak- 
ing societies, nine wine-producing societies, three for the 
growth of hops, two for the breeding of cattle, one for the 
production of sewage, fifteen assurance societies, and sixteen 
societies of different kinds. The organization of these socie- 
ties is very simple. But, one great difficulty in the path of 
their success seems to be the want of a reserve fund to en- 
able them to tide over a period of loss and depressed trade. 
Another difficulty still more insuperable, is that of obtaining 
good management. The men are few who are capable of 
conducting such establishments, and such men usually con- 
trive to go into business on their own account. 
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THE REPORT OF THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Although France has suffered less from the depression of 
trade than any other European country, there are some indi- 
cations that a change is taking place. The journal Des Econo- 
mistes points out the indications of diminished activity in 
business, in an article on the Bank of France, which appears 
in the number for June. The dividend of the bank amounted 
to 200 francs a share, against 285 francs for the previous 
year. This falling off was the more noteworthy, inasmuch as 
the profits of the year’s business were not sufficient for it, 
and the surplus of the bank had to be drawn upon for a 
portion of it. Two causes are assigned for the diminution of 
the profits of the bank. First, the depression which causes 
less demand for accommodation, and secondly, the partial 
paralysis of credit, which causes capital to accumulate and 
to shrink in distrust from many investments which formerly 
were in high favor. The subjoined facts as to the history of 
the Bank of France, are peculiarly interesting in connection 
with the statements heretofore given on the subject: 

La Banque Generale was organized at Paris, by John 
Law, in 1716. It was a private bank with a capital of six 
million livres, divided into 1,200 shares, one-fourth payable in 
specie and three-fourths in Government notes. The bank had 
the power to issue notes payable at sight to bearer, to dis- 
count commercial paper, and to receive money on deposit. 
It soon became entangled with the notorious Mississippi com- 
pany. Its directors were intoxicated with the absurd idea 
that the National debt of France, $70,000,000 francs in 
amount, might be paid out of an empty treasury; and it was 
established at a time when the King claimed the legal power 
of giving an artificial value not only to the coinage of 
France, but to shares in any scheme, however wild, in which 
he might be interested. Hence, Law’s bank proved unable to 
resist the temptation to expand its operations too far, and 
after a brief and ruinous career, during which it strained its 
credit to an extent previously unknown, it fell into utter 
ruin, spread insolvency and terror throughout the nation, and 
gave a shock sufficient to discourage the formation of any 
bank in France for many years. About fifty years after this 
disaster, a bank of discount was established in Paris, in 1876. 
By an order of the council of State this new bank was au- 
thorized to discount bills, to deal in gold and silver bullion, 
and to receive money on deposit. After contending with 
grave difficulities, this bank succumbed when the issue of as- 
signats by the revolutionary government rendered banking 
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operations impossible. When order was restored, a bank of 
discount was established in -Paris, entitled the ‘Caisse des 
Comptes Courants,” but its credit was never very good, and it 
was ruined as soon as one of its directors absconded with a 
large sum of money belonging to the bank. The growth of 
productive industry in France required banking facilities, and 
Napoleon, sustained by his finance Minister, M. Mollien, urged 
on the principal bankers and capitalists of France, at the 
head of whom was M. Perregaux, a financier of sound views 
and large experience, to establish a new banking institution 
for the discount of commercial paper, and the issue of notes 
payable to bearer. The government promised to assist the 
formation of such a bank. First, it permitted one-half of the 
sum paid in as a guarantee to the Receiver General of taxes, 
to be invested in shares of the bank, and secondly, it en- 
gaged that all the funds received by the State, should be 
paid to the bank in open account. The proposal having been 
accepted, a decree of the 2d Nivose An. VIII gave to this so- 
ciety the name of the Bank of France, and shortly after, a 
general meeting was held, when the bank was established 
with a capital of 30,000,000 francs, or six million dollars, 
and operations were commenced in the spring of the year 
1800, Although this bank was a private institution with no 
monopoly of note issues, it was started under the best possi- 
ble auspices. Its credit was excellent, Napoleon was earn- 
estly disposed to strengthen it; and so its management was 
such as to secure general confidence, but soon after, the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens began to try its power of stem- 
ing the tide of war finance. Mollien was anxious for the 
safety of the bank, and seeing that the circulation of paper 
money by the other banks might prove a source of difficulty, 
and that these banks, the Cazsse d’Escompte du Commerce and 
the Caisse des Comptes Courants, were too weak to stand, he 
forthwith proposed to amalgamate them with the Bank of 
France, and to suspend their separate issues. Napoleon con- 
sented, and by the law of 24 Germinal An. XI, ( April, 1803), 
gave to the Bank of France a regular constitution; the first 
clause of which provided that the company formed in Paris 
under the name of the Bank of France, should alone enjoy 
the right of issuing notes payable to bearer. The capital of 
the bank was then increased to forty-five million francs, or 
$9,000,000. Its management was placed in the hands of fif- 
teen regents and three censors, chosen by the shareholders, 
seven of whom with the three censors were to be merchants 
and manufacturers. So long however, as the war continued, 
and the wants of the State increased at a rapid rate, check- 
ing commerce and navigation so as to threaten their complete 
ruin, it was impossible for the bank to prosper, and its posi- 
tion was greatly weakened. Whilst the armies of France met 
with but various success, a rumor spread that Napoleon had 
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carried all the capital of the bank away with him to Ger- 
many. This rumor might have proved fatal had not the vic- 
tory of Austerlitz soon swept away all discredit aud restored 
public confidence to the bank.. On his return to Paris Napo- 
leon gave to the bank a stronger organization and connected 
it more intimately with the State, though not so as to de- 
stroy its independent character. By the law of 1806, the 
privileges of the bank were renewed for twenty-five years 
longer, and the capital was increased to 90,000,000 francs, or 
$ 18,000,000, exclusive of the surplus. The management 
which had previously been in the hands of a committee 
chosen by the general council, was vested in a Governor and 
two Sub-Governors, nominated by the Emperor. The func- 
tions of the bank were declared to be the discounting of 
commercial paper not having more than three months to run, 
and the receiving of money on open account and on simple 
deposit. When the empire fell, the bank was obliged to re- 
strict its payments of cash to 500,000 francs in a day. This 
restriction continued from the 18th January to the 14th 
April, 1814. The bank at length was left without any Gov- 
ernor, and its management had to be entrusted to M. Lafitte, 
one of the censors. After the restoration of peace, industry 
tevived and the large towns of France felt the want of bank- 
ing facilities. As the Bank of France had reduced its capital, 
and contracted its business and restricted its operations 
chiefly to Paris, the Government took advantage of the au- 
thority reserved to the State by the law of 1803, to establish 
special banks in the departments with the privilege of issu- 
ing notes. Nine such banks were opened at Rouen, Nantes, 
Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles, Lille, Havre, Toulouse, and Or- 
leans. They gave such an impulse to business and succeeded 
so well that the Bank of France was induced to open 
branches at Rheims, St. Etienne, St. Quentin, Montpellier, 
Grenoble, and Angouleme. Between 1835 and 1840 six local 
banks and six branches of the Bank of France were thus or- 
ganized, in the most active centres of the French industry. 
From 1840 to 1845 the Bank of France advanced in credit 
and prosperity; opening branches at Besancon, Caen, Cha- 
teauroux, Clermont-Ferrand, Mulhouse, Strasbourg, Lemans, 
Nines, and Valenciennes. But the revolution of 1848 again 
caused a disturbance in banking and finance, and the 
strength of the bank was severely tried. From the 26th 
February to the 15th March the bank discounted $ 25,000,000 
of paper in Paris alone, and $8,600,000 in the Departments. 
Next it was compelled to repay to the Government $15,400,000 
out of $25,000,000 deposited at the bank in open account ex- 
clusive of $2,200,000 put at the disposal of the Government 
for the public service. On the evening of the 14th March it 
was reduced to $14,000,000, and on the 15th a decided panic 
set in; the bank being crowded with people demanding coin 
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for their notes. So that in one day more than $2,000,000 
had to be paid in specie. This strain on the bank was too 
severe to last. On the next day the provisional government 
authorized the suspension of specie payments, limiting the 
amount for which notes might be issued to $70,000,000, and 
ordering the periodical publication of the accounts of the 
bank; a similar measure being also passed for the nine de- 
partmental banks, whose aggregate issues were limited to 
$ 20,400,000. By declaring both the notes of the Bank of 
France and of the departmental banks legal tender, different 
kinds of paper money were practically in circulation, with 
the inconvenience that the notes of each bank were a legal 
tender only within the departments where they were in cir- 
culation. The evil of such a system was so conspicouus that, 
to put an end to it, on the 27th April, 1848, a decree was 
issued uniting all the departmental banks with the Bank of 
France, and granting to their shareholders so many shares of 
that bank in exchange for those of the banks thus canceled. 
The capital ofthe Bank of France was then increased to 
91,000,000 francs or $18,200,000, and the issue of notes by 
the Bank of France and its branches was raised to the ag- 
gregate of $90,000,000, The suspension of specie payments 
was followed at first by a slight depreciation of the bank 
notes, but, the issue being kept within the closest limits, the 
notes soon regained what they had lost, and the bank was 
able to sustain its credit, to offer the usual facilities to com- 
merce, and to render important service to the Government. 
In March, 1848, the bank lent $10,000,000 on Treasury notes, 
and a law, passed in 1848, authorized the State to borrow 
$ 30,000,000 from the bank. But in proportion as the notes 
of the Bank of France were freely circulated in the channels 
of business so the coin disappeared from popular use and 
specie found its way to the bank. On the 22d November, 
1849, the bank had $82,600,000 in coin, and its note issues 
amounted to $88,400,000. The institution had practically be- 
come a bank of discount and deposit, rather than a bank of 
issue. The public preferred notes to cash, but the bank was 
anxious to dispose of as much as possible of the precious 
metals which were lying idle in its coffers. As soon as gen- 
eral business improved the bank hastened to resume. At its 
own request the law of the 6th August, 1850, was passed, 
which abrogated all the decrees of 1848 relative to the sus- 
pension of cash payments, as well as the imposition of any 
limits to the issue of notes, and placed the bank in precisely 
the same condition as previous to suspension. 

Since that time the bank has had a steady course of prog- 
ress. During the whole reign of Napoleon III its operations 
increased rapidly with the enormous growth of internal and 
external trade. The amount of its discounts in 1815 was 
$ 40,000,000, in 1835 $90,000,000, in 1855 $750,000,000, in 1865 
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$ 1,200,000,000, 1873 $2,921,915,440, and in 1874 $ 2,443,925,440. 
The issues of the bank in 1815 were $5,000,000, in 1835 
$ 45,000,000, in 1855 $130,000,000, and in 1865 $ 165,000,000. 
They are at present $500,240,000 against $415,210,000 of 
coin reserve, and though times of peril have come upon the 
Bank of France, as upon the Bank of England, it has been 
observed that, while England suffered immensely in the crises 
of 1847, 1857, and 1866, in each of which the London joint- 
stock banks were so weak in their reserves that the act of 
1844 had to be suspended, the Bank of France maintained 
itself without help, and had its coffers amply supplied with 
coin reserves. On the oth of June, 1867, the privileges of the 
bank were renewed for thirty years, till the 31st December, 
1897, and its capital was increased to 182,500,000 francs or 
$36,500,000, exclusive of the reserve. Since 1848 France has 
had but one bank of issue. No limitation has been made by 
law to the aggregate of bank notes, except during: the sus- 
pension of specie payments, when the bank has usually kept 
its reserves much below the legal maximum. The law of 
1857 authorized the establishment of eighty-nine branches, so 
that one at least might be in operation in each Department. 
Seven of these branches are still to be organized. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO THE 
USE OF GOLD AND SILVER AS MONEY. 
BY ALBERT W. PAINE. 


Coining money consists substantially in dividing a valua- 
ble metal into pieces of a determined weight and fineness, 
and of a convenient form to pass in exchange for other 
things of value. 

As money is used as a measure of value, it is important 
to have a clear idea of what is meant by the word value. 
The word is in common use and has a popular signification 
denoting the amount of money which anything will bring. 
Writers upon political economy use the term to denote the 
exchange value of anything or its power of purchasing, that 
is, the command which its possession gives over purchasable 
things in general. To denote money value or the amount of 
money anything will bring they use the term price. The dis- 
tinction between the two is a matter of common observation. 
In times when there is great complaint of the scarcity of 
money, if any one wishes to exchange commodities for money 
he must take less than the usual price, but at the same 
time, if he exchanges one commodity for another he obtains 
just as much as usual. The money value or the price of ar- 
ticles has fallen, the real or the exchangeable value remains 
the same. 
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We may trace out the general signification of the term 
value, as applied to commodities, by noting the objects it is 
applied to. It is only applied to things which require some 
effort to prepare them for use, as the products of human 
labor. Such natural objects as air, water, and light are not 
called valuable. To be valuable a thing must also be adapt- 
ed to some use, capable of satisfying some want or desire. 
If a thing is not wanted, however much labor it may have 
cost, it is not valuable. No one will exchange a thing which 
is wanted for one which is not wanted. Valuable things 
then are the products of human labor which are capable of 
serving human wants. It is evident that things represent 
different degrees of labor, and have the capacity of serving 
human wants in different degrees, and therefore, value must 
be of different degrees. 

We may get a clearer idea of what is meant by exchange 
value, if we suppose all things which are produced by human 
labor to be arranged in a scale consecutively, according to 
their use in serving human wants, from the least to the 
greatest. The position of each article in that scale would 
seem to represent what is signified by the term exchange 
value, that is, its relative importance in serving human wants. 
Now, the position of any article in the scale would depend 
upon the intensity of human wants or the desire to obtain 
it, and the desire to obtain it would depend in some measure 
on the amount of labor required for its production. The 
desire for an article may be sufficiently strong to induce, any 
one to part with a large portion of his means to obtain it, 
or the desire may be limited to a very small outlay. The 
real value of an article then depends upon these two vari- 
able quantities—human wants and cost of production. By 
human wants is meant the desire for a thing which may be 
gratified. Human wants may be said to be infinite, but 
human wants that may be gratified, are limited, often very 
much so, depending upon the means at command to com- 
pensate for the labor of production. Each and every person 
has a certain amount of labor or other means at his com- 
mand to exchange for what he desires. He is obliged to 
limit the gratification of his desires to his means. If he ob- 
tains more of one article he must be satisfied with less of 
another. And what is true of each one of the human family 
must be true of all, so that the entire human demand for 
satisfying human desires is a certain quantity, which is sub- 
ject only to light and very gradual changes. If any article 
in the scale of values can be furnished with less labor than 
formerly, it falls in the scale, and every one who desires it, 
obtains it at less cost, that is, he may obtain it by exchang- 
ing a less quantity of some other article for it. ‘It is plain 
that exchange values cannot be increased for all articles. If 
the value of any article is increased, it goes up in the scale 
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of values, but the articles which it is thus made to surpass 
in value are correspondingly crowded down. The position is 
illustrated by a class of schoolboys, whose position in the 
class is supposed to indicate their merits. If the boy at the 
foot goes up to the head the relative merits of the whole 
class is not changed, but only differently distributed. If he 
goes above several, that number is reduced in rank to make 
a place for him. 


EXPRESSION OF VALUE. 


Exchangeable value being a relative term indicating the 
proportion which one article bears to another in making ex- 
changes, it was found convenient to have some means of ex- 
pressing the exact position which any article occupied in the 
scale of values. This was done by taking some one article 
in the scale and comparing all others with it. Any article 
might be*said to be high or low in the scale of values, but 
precisely what degree it occupied in the scale could not be 
expressed without some measure or standard. A variety of 
articles have been used for this purpose in the early ages, 
but gold and silver have herein superseded the use of all 
other things in modern times. A bushel of wheat might be 
used for this purpose. We should then say that any article 
was worth a bushel of wheat, or more or less than a bushel 
of wheat. This would convey a distinct idea of the value of 
anything. 

For many reasons gold and silver have been found more 
desirable for this purpose, and a certain quantity of gold 
and a corresponding value of silver have been taken, called 
for convenience a dollar, with which the value of all other 
articles is compared. We say of any article which is just as 
desirable as 25.8 grains standard gold (9-10 fine) that it is 
worth a dollar. If it is more or less desirable it is worth 
more or less than a dollar. 

We may see a certain analogy between the terms value 
and distance. We say of two points separated in space, as 
Washington and New York, there is distance between them. 
This distance is an appreciable quantity, but in order to ex- 
press the precise quantity, we must have some standard or 
measure of distance to compare it with. We have such a 
standard in inches, rods and miles. We have a similar stand- 
ard of values in dollars. 

There is a remarkable difference between the standards of 
value and distance. We may choose a standard of distance 
which is practically an invariable quantity, but no invariable 
standard of value can be found; the value of every article 
depending upon variable quantities, the cost of production, 
and the human desire for the article. In this respect gold 
and silver are like all other articles, and are therefore mov- 
ing up and down in the scale of values. The changes have, 
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however, been so gradual as not to interfere seriously with 
their use as measures of value, although it is supposed that 
a pound of gold in the time of Christopher Columbus had 
nearly double its present value. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY A SINGLE AND WHAT BY A DOUBLE 
STANDARD. 


If we take a piece of gold weighing a certain number of 
grains, and give it the name of a dollar, we say of any arti- 
cle, in designating its value, that it has the value of so 
many dollars, meaning a certain number of pieces of gold 
each of the weight of a dollar. Whenever money value is 
mentioned, it is always with reference to that standard. 
This is a single standard. 

If we take a piece of gold weighing a certain number of 
grains, and a piece of silver weighing a certain number of 
grains, and give them equal legal power in exchange, by mak- 
ing them equally a legal tender in exchange for other articles, 
‘and call each a dollar, we then mean, when we say that any 
article has the value of one dollar, that it is equal in value 
to and may be exchanged for the piece of gold called a dol- 
lar or the piece of silver called a dollar, at the option of 
the party paying. This is called a double standard. 

Now it is evident that if the quantity of metal in the two 
pieces is proportioned exactly to the market price of the two 
metals, there would be no inducement for the purchaser to 
prefer one coin over the other, and he would pay in either; 
but suppose the number of grains of silver in the silver ‘dol- 
lar are worth more in the market than the number of grains 
of gold in the gold dollar, then the purchaser would find it 
for his interest to pay with the gold dollar. In such case 
the law would recognize a double standard, but practically 
there would be but one standard, for all payments would be 
made in the cheap dollars, that is, the gold dollars, and the 
silver dollars would command a premium. 

Again, if the number of grains of silver in the silver dol- 
lar were worth less in the market than the number of grains 
of gold in the gold dollar, then payments would be made in 
silver dollars, and the gold dollars would command a pre- 
mium. In this case the practical standard would be the sil- 
ver dollar. 

We see then that both metals would only be used as a 
practical standard simultaneously so long as the proportion- 
ate values of the two coins corresponded with the market 
values of the two metals. Very slight variations in price 
make it profitable to withdraw one or the other kind of 
coins from circulation, and it has been found impracticable 
to make an adjustment of the coins to the real values of the 
two metals which would continue for any considerable 
period. 
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Two standards or measures of value which cannot be kept 
absolutely identical are precisely the same as two yard-sticks 
which are subject to unequal contraction and expansion. 
When they happen to correspond in length they increase the 
facilities for measuring by furnishing two measures instead 
of one; but when they are of unequal length, then every 
one who sells, having the option by law, chooses the short 
one. So of the two metals stamped with unequal values by 
the government, every one who pays money, having the 
option by law, chooses the least valuable. This variation in 
the proportions of the values of the two metals may arise 
from a change in the cost of production of one or the other, 
or it may arise from a change in human wants. Some sub- 
stitute may be found to take the place of one or the other 
in the mechanic arts, or the habits of people may change, so 
that they do not need or desire the same articles as formerly. 

The difficulty of adjustment of the coins in two metals is 
shown by the history of coinage in all countries. England 
offers us a good example. By reference to Professor Jevon’s 
late work on Money, &c., we find that silver was the only 
metal coined in England from the time of Egbert to that of 
Edward III, with the doubtful exception of a very few small 
pieces of gold. Silver was the sole legal tender and measure 
of value, and few coins except silver pennies were issued. 
But in time gold was found to be more convenient for 
the payment of large sums, and gold byzants, from Byzan- 
tium, were used in England, and the gold coins of Florence, 
thence called florins, were much esteemed in England, as 
well as in other parts of Europe. In the time of the Plan- 
tagenets of England, the demand for gold coins induced the 
government to coin gold, and the rates at which gold coins 
should be exchanged for silver coins was fixed by law. After 
a time, however, the proportionate values of the two metals 
changed, the one becoming cheaper or the other dearer, and 
it was found necessary to adjust the relative values of the 
two kinds of coins to the relative changed values of the two 
metals. This was done from 1257 to 1664 by royal procla- 
mation. From 1664 to 1717 no proclamations were made 
upon the subject, and the value of the guinea was allowed to 
vary in terms of the shilling. At one time it rose to nearly 
30s.. owing partially to the decreased value of silver, but 
chiefly to the clipped and worn state of the silver money. 
Thus during all this period silver was made the standard. 

In 1717 Sir Isaac Newton, Master of the Mint, made a re- 
port on the best measures to be adopted to adjust the cur- 
rency. He recommended that the government should revert 
to the practice of fixing the price of the guinea, and sug- 
gested 21s. as the best rate. At this rate gold was overval- 
ued by rather more than one and a half per cent.; to that 
extent it was more valuable as currency than as metal. Sil- 
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ver was therefore undervalued in coin, and was more valua- 
ble as bullion. It was therefore melted down, and gold be- 
came the money in use, and therefore practically the stand- 
ard, and it has continued so ever since, although it was not 
till 1816 that the law was passed which made gold the sole 
legal standard. That was done by making gold coins a legal 
tender for all sums, and restricting the legal tender of silver 
coins to sums of 4os. 


UNITED STATES COINAGE. 


The history of coinage in the United States shows a course 
of proceedings analogous to that of Great Britain. The 
first coinage act was passed in 1792. The eagle was to con- 
sist of 247% grains of pure gold, or 270 grains standard gold 
(11-12 fine)—the alloy to be of silver and copper, not more 
than one-half silver; smaller coins in the same proportion. 

The silver dollar was to be of the value of the Spanish 
milled dollar, as then current, to consist of 371% grains pure 
silver, or 416 grains standard silver (894% one-hundredths fine 
nearly)—the alloy to be wholly of copper. Both coins were 
a legal tender for all amounts, and the coinage was not lim- 
ited—that is, bullion of either metal could be exchanged for 
coin. 

The proportional value of gold to silver, as represented in 
the coinage, was 15 to 1—that is, one pound in weight of 
gold was considered equivalent to fifteen pounds of silver. 

In 1834 the weight of gold coins was reduced. The eagle 
was made to consist of 232 grains of pure gold, or 258 grains 
standard gold, instead of 247% and 270, and smaller coins 
were reduced in the same proportion, thus giving gold a 
greater value with respect to silver. It now took very near- 
ly sixteen pounds of silver (15.988) to be equal to one pound 
of gold. 

In 1837 a change was made in the proportion of alloy for 
gold and silver coins. They were to be g-10 fine. The silver 
dollar was fixed at 412.5 grains standard silver, and other: 
coins in the same proportion. The gold coins were un- 
changed in weight of standard metal; but the eagle, being 
g-10 fine, contained 232.2 grains pure gold. The proportion 
in value between the two kinds of coins was not changed by 
this law, the silver dollar, 416 grains old standard (89% 
one-hundredths fine) and 412.5 grains new standard (9-10 
fine), being equivalent. 

The next change in the coinage laws was made in 1853, 
when a new coinage of silver for pieces less than one dollar 
was authorized as follows: a half dollar to consist of 192 
grains of standard silver, and smaller coins in proportion, but 
to be a legal tender for only five dollars; and the issuing of 
these coins was restricted by law. The law of 1873 made no 
change in the gold coins; in the silver coinage it substituted 
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a trade dollar, to consist of 420 grains of standard silver, in 
place of the old dollar, and restricted the legal tender of 
silver coins to five dollars in one payment. The gold dollar, 
as then coined, 25.8 grains of standard gold, was declared to 
be the unit of value. 

The practical operation of these laws was, that from the 
year 1834, when the proportion of gold to silver was fixed at 
about sixteen to one, silver was undervalued in coin, very 
much as it was in England in 1717. That is, it was worth 
more in bullion than in coin, as compared with gold, and it 
was therefore melted down, and gold became the money in 
use, and therefore practically the standard. 

This continued up to 1873, when the United States passed 
the law corresponding to that passed in England in 1816, 
fixing the standard legally at what it had been practically 
for many years. 

The law of February 12, 1873, did not change in any re- 
spect the legal status of the silver dollar as then coined. It 
made the silver coins therein authorized and enumerated a 
legal tender for an amount not exceeding five dollars, but 
the old dollar piece was not mentioned among them. The 
old dollar still retained its legal-tender property up to the 
time of the adoption of the Revised Statutes in 1874. The 
revisers introduced the following section: “The silver coins 
of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nominal 


value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one 
payment.” 


THE THREE MONETARY STANDARDS. 


Or THE THREE STANDARDS—OF GOLD AND SILVER COMBINED, 
OF SILVER ALONE, AND OF GOLD ALONE — THE DOUBLE 
STANDARD IS THE MOST STABLE, AND THE GOLD STANDARD 
IS THE MOST UNSTABLE. 

BY GEO. M. WESTON. 


Of the many considerations which establish the greater 
stability of the double standard, the three following seem to 
be the most conspicuous: 

1. The larger the mass of the existing stock of money, the 
less is the effect produced by sudden augmentations of it. 
The same sum which adds ten per cent. to.one milliard of 
dollars adds only five per cent. to two milliards. Mr. Jevons, 
although deeming it his duty as a loyal Briton to advocate 
the gold standard, admits this element of the superior stabil- 
ity of the double standard. In his work on Money (1875), he 
says: 

2 The so-called double standard system of money spreads the fluctuations 


of supply and demand of gold and silver over a larger area, and maintains both 
metals more unchanged in value than they would otherwise be. 
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“*Tt cannot prevent both metals from falling or rising in value, compared with 
other commodities, but it can throw variations of supply and demand over a 
larger area, instead of leaving each metal to be affected merely by its own 
accidents. 

‘*Imagine two reservoirs of water, each subject to independent variations of 
supply and demand. In the absence of any connecting pipe, the level of the 
water in each reservoir will be subject to its own fluctuations only. But if we 
open a connection, the water in both will assume a certain mean level, and the 
effect of any excessive supply or demand will be distributed over the whole 
area of both reservoirs. The mass of the metals—gold and silver—is exactly 
represented by the water in these reservoirs, and the connecting pipe is the law 
= enables one metal to take the place of the other as an unlimited legal 
tender.” 

2. The supply of the two metals combined can never be 
more unsteady than that of either alone, and is almost 
always more steady. If it be supposed that a sudden en- 
largement, or a sudden falling off, shall occur at one and the 
same time in the production of both the metals, the fluctua- 
tion of the supply of both would not be, even in such a case, 
any greater than the fluctuation of the supply of either 
alone. But this simultaneousness of increase or decrease of 
supply is very little likely to occur, and has not in fact oc- 
curred since the discovery of America. That was a capital 
event in the history of mankind, augmenting the supply of 
both the precious metals, and producing a fall in the pur- 
chasing power of money. But no new continents remain to 
be discovered. Undoubtedly new discoveries are possible in 
old ones, but it may be a thousand years, or as long as from 
the downfall of the Roman Empire to Columbus, before the 
rate of the supply of both the precious metals will rise or fall 
at one and the same time on any important scale. We re- 
peat, that nothing of that kind has occurred since the New 
World was opened. When gold has been more abundantly 
produced the outcome of silver has remained stationary or 
declined, and vice versa. For example, when the revolutions 
of the Spanish American States, beginning in 1810, reduced 
the supply of silver from that source for twenty years quite 
one-half, the general supply of the precious metals was sup- 
plemented by the Ural and Siberian gold washings. When, 
in the first years of the California and Australian discoveries, 
the gold production rose suddenly to twenty-nine millions ster- 
ling, from an average of a little more than three millions ster- 
ling during the first forty-eight years of this century, the pro- 
duction of silver remained stationary, and did not advance 
until that of gold fell off. From 1856 to 1875, the annual gold 
supply dropped by regular gradations from thirty millions 
sterling to twenty millions sterling, while, during the same 
period, that of silver rose from eight to fourteen millions 
sterling. All the probabilities for centuries to come, if human 
foresight can presume to extend so far, are in favor of this 
decrease in gold and increase in silver. The first comes 
mainly from alluvial deposits, and when one is discovered 
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and worked out, the chance of finding a new one is by so © 
much diminished. The second comes mainly from regular 
mining, and as ores fit for working under suitable conditions 
are inexhaustible and found in many places, the limit is one 
of the application of labor and capital, and of the extension 
of the civilization and stable government essential to the se- 
curity of investments. Undoubtedly a steady increase of sil- 
ver is to be expected, although it must be long years before it 
recovers the ratio of its supply to that of gold, which it had 
held in all historical times prior to the opening of California. 
But without speculating upon the future, we know that the 
supply of the two metals combined has heretofore been stead- 
ier than that of either alone, and that this must have been 
so from the nature of the case. 


3. The steadiness of gold and silver as a measure of value 
is not exactly the same thing as the steadiness of their com- 
bined quantity. It has been frequently said, that what is 
called the double standard of gold and silver should te 
called the alternative standard of gold and silver. The latter 
mode of expression certainly describes most accurately the 
nature of the thing. Payments are not made in the two 
metals, but always, the option being in the debtor, in the 
one which is the cheapest for the time being. Now, it is es- 
tablished by experience, that the range of fluctuation in the 
money actually used, being the cheapest metal for the time 
being, is less than the range of fluctuation of either of the 
metals separately. Mr. Jevons, in his work on Money, illus- 
trates this by a diagram, which it is not convenient to re- 
produce here, but which we will endeavor so to explain that 
any reader curious in such matters may test it for his own 
satisfaction. 

Take any given period of time, and having ascertained the 
fluctuations during such period of each metal, by comparison 
with some staple commodity, or class of commodities, draw 
two curved lines, one upon the other, to represent these fluc- 
tuations of gold and silver respectively. The placing of these 
two lines one upon the other will produce two other curves, 
one following the highest elevation, and the other following 
the lowest depression, of either line. This lowest curve may 
be called the money curve, as the money in actual use is al- 
ways the cheapest metal, and it will be found that, although 
its undulations are more numerous, they are not so marked 
and violent as the undulations of the curves of either the 
gold or the silver. As Mr. Jevons says: 


‘*The prices of commodities do not follow the extreme fluctuations of value 
of both the metals, as many writers have inconsiderately declared. The stand- 
ard of value always follows the metal which falls in value. This undergoes 
more frequent undulations than either of the curves of gold or silver, but the 
fluctuations do not proceed to so great an extent; a point of much greater im- 
portance.” 

20 
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While it is thus true, that neither of the metals separate- 
ly equals in stability the two combined, there is a choice 
between the two, if a single standard is insisted upon, and 
the superior steadiness of silver seems to be established by 
reason and experience. 

It is the production of regular mining and of the reduc- 
tion and manipulation of ores, being rarely found pure. It 
requires machinery and capital, and cannot be expected to 
be received from peoples not somewhat advanced in civiliza- 
tion. The fluctuations of the capital employed in it are slow 
and gradual. There are occasional bonanzas, as at Potosi in 
the sixteenth century, and in the Comstock lode at the pres- 
ent day, but even bonanzas yield their treasures over long 
spaces of time. Potosi is still rich, and the Comstock lode 
may survive to alarm bankers yet unborn. It is certain that 
no great and sudden outpouring of silver has been witnessed 
in the long history of mankind, and, from the nature of the 
case, it need not be apprehended in the future. During the 
greater part of the last century and the first three-fifths of 
this, its annual production had not much varied from eight 
millions sterling. During the last fifteen years it has consid- 
erably gained, chiefly from mines in the United States, but 
by nothing like a leap or bound. The annual production, 
stated in pounds sterling, has been: 


Average of five years ending 1861, £ 8,200,000 
- - 1866, 9,900,000 
- “ - 1871, 10,500,000 
- four 1875, 13,900,000 


The circumstances of the production of gold are wholly 
dissimilar. The great bulk of what the world possesses was 
found pure, in alluvial deposits and workings, and has been 
produced by labor with very little aid from capital. Its pro- 
duction has been, as we might expect, exceedingly fluctuat- 
ing. At the end of the seventeenth century, the auriferous 
fields of Brazil produced what the writers of that day called 
an “inundation” of gold. From 1695 to 1717 they are sup- 
posed to have increased the world’s production of that metal 
fourfold. During this century we have had the gold wash- 
ings of Russia, which have been forgotten, only because the 
later ones in California and Australia were on a scale so 
much more enormous. 

Let us see how violent a change in the gold supply was 
brought about by the opening of the last-named sources. 

Adopting the figures of Chevalier’s Fal/ in Gold, reduced 
to pounds sterling, the gold supply at the commencement of 
this century stood at 2,484,000, and at an annual average of 
only 3,250,000 for the first forty-eight years of this century, 
although including the Russian developments. But after Cal- 
ifornia and Australia the annual supply was as follows: 
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During five years ending 1856 29,900,000 
“ 6 “ 24,500,000 

om - e 22,700,000 

“ 5 23,000,000 

- four © 20,400,000 


And, as the result, we have the estimate of writers of re- 
pute that the stock of gold coin in Europe and America 
doubled in the twenty years after 1848. 

The selection, as the exclusive standard of values, of a’ 
metal so fluctuating in its supply as gold, had been con- 
demned by the general judgment of mankind, even before 
this later experience of California and Australia. That it 
should be thought of after that example of a production 
suddenly increased ninefold, is most extraordinary. 

If Europe had had a gold standard in 1848 the stock of 
money, consisting, in that case, exclusively of gold coins, 
would have doubled in the twenty years after 1848. What 
really did happen, under the operation of the double standard 
in France and other countries, was, that gold was substituted 
for silver in the actual circulation, and the increase of money 
was far less than the increase of gold. In other words, the 
Californian and Australian supplies, instead of being an ad- 
dition of a large per centage to the old stock of gold, was 
an addition of a much less per centage to the greater mass 
of the stock of gold and silver combined, and, to a large ex- 
tent, was not an addition at all, but a substitution for silver, 
which passed to other markets. The resulting perturbation, 
therefore, instead of being ruinous, was small and soon re- 
covered from. 

If the world, with a gold standard, would have suffered 
from too much gold in 1848 and the following years, it 
would have suffered in a contrary sense, and more acutely, 
from the scarcity of it before that time. In truth, of all the 
metals, precious or base, it is difficult to name one which, in 
the essential quality of stability, is so ill adapted as gold to 
serve as the single and exclusive measure of values. That it 
is far inferior to silver in that respect, has been the general 
judgment of the world. When France reformed its currency, 
after the Great Revolution, it adopted silver, upon Mirabeau’s 
report. in 1790, and specially on the grounds of its greater 
mass and steadiness of production. And of the distinguished 
men of France who maintained the discussions which termi- 
nated with the double standard law of 1803, none disputed 
the superiority of silver, if a single metal was to be adopted. 

Daru, speaking to the Corps Legislatif, from the Tribune, as 
an advocate of the double standard, said: 

**The unit of money should be represented by that metal the value of which 
is the least unsteady, the mass most considerable, and the use most widely ex- 


tended—that is to say, by silver. But it does not follow that another metal 
should be deprived of monetary functions. By reducing gold to mere merchan- 
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dize we diminish the mass of money, fetter commerce, augment the causes of 
variations in the metals, and introduce disorders, It is necessary, therefore, that 
gold should also be employed as money.” 


Holland, distinguished as a commercial country, maintained 
the single standard of silver for a century and a half, with a 
short interruption. We have the authority of the letter of 
Professor S. Visserry, of Leyden University, published last 
January in the /ournal des Economistes, for saying, that if the 
Dutch now adopt gold, it is under the coercion of their Ger- 
man neighbors, and against their still continuing opinion that 
“the mass of silver in circulation, and the conditions of the produc- 
tion of that metal, give it a fixity of value to which gold cannot 
pretend.” 

In Russia (Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 1875), by an imperial de- 
cree of 1839, still in force, silver was established “as the legal 
and unalterable metallic unit of the money current in the empire.” 
The reasons for this decree are not given, but they may be 
presumed to be such as would naturally be suggested by 
Russia’s own experience of the uncertain and fluctuating re- 
sults of auriferous deposits. 

It is not conceivable, and is not true, that the opinion of 
mankind in favor of the superior stability of silver, which 
certainly existed before the California discoveries, has not 
been confirmed and strengthened by that sudden increase of 
ninefold in the gold production. The recent movements for 
the single standard of gold are not founded on any new facts 
favorable to that metal as compared with silver. On the 
contrary, all the new facts are the other way, and all ‘the 
old objections to gold have become weightier. The influences 
which determine the efforts now being made for a gold 
standard, are influences to which it is quite indifferent 
whether the standard is gold or silver, and the real objective 
point of which is the overthrow of the double standard, and 
the establishment of a single one. With gold the actual cur- 
rency of the richest and most commercial nation in the 
world, and with the certainty that British pride and tenacity 
would resist change, it was seen that no other single stand- 
ard could be hoped for in Europe than the standard of gold. 
It is not from any preference for that metal that Germany 
decreed an exclusive gold standard in December, 1871. The 
decisive proof of that, is the fact that, twenty years before, 
Germany had decreed the exclusive standard of silver. No 
objections to silver existed in 1871 which had not always ex- 
isted, and the only new thing about gold which can possibly 
be supposed to recommend it to those who now govern Ger- 
many, is the fact that its production is being sensibly dimin- 
ished. Their real object, as shown by their successive demon- 
etizations, first of gold, and then of silver, is to reduce the 
general mass of money, to make it scarcer and dearer, and 
thereby to aggrandize and enrich Germany as a creditor na- 
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tion. The motives of men are not proclaimed on housetops, 
but it is not difficult to discern them in this case. Consulta- 
tions in bank parlors in Frankfort and Hamburg are private, 
but their results take visible shape in laws and imperial 
decrees. 

ee 


THE HISTORY OF BANKING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY DUDLEY P. BAILEY, JR. 
No. 3. Concluded. 


In 1835 the pressure that prevailed during the previous 
year had worn away. Money was easy and cheap, being of- 
fered at five per cent. and even less. The financial prospect 
looked bright and promising. Toward the end of the year, 
however, there was a change, and the rates of interest, under 
the influence of a growing stringency, began to rise. During 
the year 1836, as stated in a memorial of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the Legislature in January, 1837, the 
mercantile community was “subjected to a pressure in their 
financial operations unexampled in its severity and duration.” 
For more than a year the rate of interest “ranged from 
twelve to thirty-six per cent. per annum.” The memorialists 
believed the chief cause was to be found in the operation of 
the usury laws, and recommended their total or partial re- 
peal. “It is well known,” says the memorial, “that they are 
publicly and generally evaded by circuitous transactions 
through agents; the difficulty of obtaining money has been 
thereby increased, and the price of it enhanced.” “Many of 
our capitalists, from an unwillingness to evade these laws, 
have sent large sums to other States, particularly New York, 
where the legal rate of interest is higher. Large amounts 
have thus been withdrawn when most needed.” It was hard- 
ly to be expected that such a memorial would be heeded. 
On the contrary, medieval ideas of political economy were so 
deeply rooted, that the Legislature of 1836 had passed acts 
(rescinded before taking effect) to repeal the charters of the 
State and People’s Banks for violation of the usury laws, 
while two other banks, the New England and City, both of 
Boston, narrowly escaped. The usury laws survived for thir- 
ty years longer. Beneficial as the influence of free trade in 
money would have been, it was probably at that time too 
late to avert the crisis. Bank expansion had reached a point 
where there is reason to believe an explosion was inevitable. 
Between twenty and thirty new banks had gone into opera- 
tion within a year, a large proportion of them on borrowed 
specie and fictitious capital. While the circulation, deposits 
and credits of all the banks in the State had, in September, 
1836, more than doubled as compared with 1830, the specie 
had showed no* permanent increase for twenty-five years. 
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The ratio of specie to deposits and circulation was as 1 to 
13.52, the smallest ever known up to that time. Stocks 
sensibly declined, and the premonitory symptoms of a crash 
began to be visible. 

In November, 1836, a run for specie commenced on the 
Nahant Bank, at Lynn, owing to the distrust excited by the 
failure of its president. On the roth it was obliged to sus- 
pend, its specie being reduced to $215, while its circulation 
outstanding amounted to $242,965, and its total liabilities to 
the public to $371,335. Of its funds, over $155,000 (more 
than the entire capital) had beén irregularly abstracted by its 
president without the knowledge or consent of the directors. 
Early in 1837 suspicion began to fasten upon several of the 
new banks. Legislative committees were in February ap- 
pointed to investigate the affairs of the Chelsea, Kilby, Mid- 
dling Interest, and Lafayette Banks, all chartered in 1836. 
The committees reported favorably upon the condition of 
these banks, and with this certificate of character they were 
allowed to go on. Every one of them failed in less than 
three years. In March the New Orleans mails brought news 
of heavy failures in that city. Almost simultaneously oc- 
curred a succession of failures in New York, which pros- 
trated a number of large Massachusetts firms connected with 
the New York trade. On the 12th of April, the Chelsea 
Bank, one of those which had been whitewashed by a legis- 
lative committee only about two months previous, was forced 
to the wall, with $90,722 of demand and $20,600 post notes 
outstanding, and only $36.71 in cash. By the latter part of 
April the alarm had become so great that business was al- 
most entirely suspended. 

The banks of New York having suspended specie payments 
on the roth of May, a meeting was held in Faneuil Hall on 
the 11th, which, though deploring the necessity, resolved in 
favor of adopting the same course. On the following day 
the Boston banks accordingly suspended. Specie became 
worth a premium of ten to thirteen per cent., and so great 
a scarcity of small change ensued, that to meet the demand 
the banks, forbidden to issue notes less than $1.00, issued 
fractional notes for $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75, which were 
eagerly sought for. 

On the suspension of specie payments the Boston banks, 
with one exception, associated themselves together for the 
protection of themselves and the public, by a more efficient 
supervision over the affairs of each bank. A standing com- 
mittee was appointed, with full power to examine into the 
condition of any bank in the association, to reprove and, if 
necessary, restrain banks which were disposed to transcend 
the limits of prudence, and to require them to give security 
for their circulating notes held by any bank in the associa- 
tion. The more reckless banks were, in some measure, kept 
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in check by the coercive power of the association. The 
compact lasted somewhat. more than a year. Some of the 
banks were, however, too far involved to be saved. In July 
the Franklin and Lafayette Banks, in Boston, failed with 
$ 638,333 of liabilities to the public and assets nearly worth- 
less, while the Commercial, Fulton, and Hancock, also in 
Boston, expanded their circulation in August to $386,726, 
$ 231,666, and $332,476 respectively. The market was flooded 
with the bills of doubtful banks, while the sound and con- 
servative ones, to avoid the penalty of twenty-four per cent. 
per year, for neglect to pay their notes on demand in spe- 
cie, reduced their issues to so low a point as to cause a se- 
vere stringency. This was not entirely relieved until April, 
1838, when the Legislature passed a law suspending until 
January 1, 1839, the statute imposing this penalty, no bank 
to have the benefit of the act if it failed to redeem on de- 
mand its notes under $5 if in Boston, and under $3 if lo- 
cated elsewhere; or if its circulation exceeded seventy-five 
per cent. of its capital, or if it had due to it, besides bank 
balances, more than one and three-fourths of its capital; or 
if its capital was not fully paid in. This act brought speedy 
relief. The banks, immediately on its passage, commenced 
paying specie for small bills, and soon after paid those of all 
denominations when presented. By August 13, 1838, resump- 
tion had become general throughout the State. 

During the six months succeeding the failure of the Frank- 
lin and Lafayette Banks, the excitement consequent upon 
the suspension of specie payments and the numerous fail- 
ures, began to subside, money became easier, and the pros- 
pect became more reassuring, when a relapse of the crisis 
was brought on by the failure of the Commonwealth Bank, 
at Boston, which suspended at the close of business on the 
11th of January, 1838, with liabilities to the public of 
$915,946. This failure, the largest that had occurred among 
the banks of Massachusetts up to that time, derived addi- 
tional importance from the fact that this was one of the 
banks selected by the National Government as a depository 
of its funds. This was speedily followed by the failure of 
the Middlesex Bank, at Cambridge, on the 16th of January. 
About the same time the American, Commercial, Fulton, 
Kilby, and Hancock Banks were forced to suspend. After 
this the bank failures occurred at longer intervals, but they 
did not cease entirely until 1842. In July, 1838, the City . 
Bank of Lowell was stopped by injunction before doing any 
business. It had borrowed specie to be counted by the com- 
missioners, and its capital was fictitious. In the same month 
the Roxbury Bank, a swindle owned and controlled by New 
York speculators, blew up, being stopped by injunction, with- 
out a dollar of capital or assets of any kind, and leaving 
about $50,000 of notes in the hands of the public, put in 
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circulation after the repeal of its charter. Later in 1838 the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, of South Adams, met with 
the same fate. The Middling Interest, of Boston, was 
brought to a stop in August, 1839, and the Winthrop, in Rox- 
bury and Newburyport, in 1841. The Phenix, in Charles- 
town, closed its doors October 3, 1842, its whole capital hav- 
ing been lost through a series of frauds. This was about 
the last failure connected with the crisis. 

The Legislature of 1837 had commenced the work of 
weeding out insolvent or useless banks by repealing three 
charters. The Legislature of -1838 continued the work, and 
repealed the charters of ten banks, and in addition provided 
by a general law for the voluntary surrender of bank char- 
ters by their ‘stockholders. This proved very useful in the 
liquidations resulting from the crisis. The surrenders con- 
tinued to increase till 1842, and the history of the eight 
years—1837-44—is covered with the wrecks of banks which, 
during the years of expansion, started out under full sail but 
without ballast. Out of 138 banks,* with an authorized capi- 
ital of $40,830,000, on the 1st of January, 1837, the North 
American, in Salem, India and Blackstone, in Boston, and the 
Woburn, with capitals of $1,900,000, never went into opera- 
tion. The only two banks chartered from 1837 to 1844—the 
Cabot, in Springfield (1837), and the Fishermen’s, in Prov- 
incetown (1839)—both failed of getting into operation. Of 
the remaining 134 banks, seventeen had their charters re- 
pealed, in most cases for insolvency, and fifteen surrendered 
or forfeited their charters, making in all thirty-two banks 
which failed or discontinued in consequence of the crisis. 
Among these thirty-two banks were eleven of the thirty- 
two incorporated in 1836, six of the fourteen incorporated in 
1833, two of the sixteen incorporated in 1832, and five of the 
fifteen incorporated in 1831. Only seven were incorporated 
in the years 1824-29, inclusive, and only one incorporated 
previous to 1824, and this settled its affairs without loss to 
the public or its stockholders. Out of thirty-two banks char- 
tered in 1836 there remained in 1845 only seventeen, and one 
of these discontinued in 1851, though without loss to the 
public or its stockholders. The astonishing proportion of 
mortality among the later creations is a_ sufficient comment- 
ary on the policy that brought them into being. 

The total capital of the thirty-two banks which discontin- 
ued amounted to $7,700,000, their total liabilities, capital in- 

* The table given on page 216 of the September number of THe BANKER’s MAGAZINE 
should be corrected by adding to the total of 138 banks chartered and rechartered from 1831 to 
1826 one bank, with capital $100,000, incorporated in 1829, the first under the general law, to 
continue until October 1, 1851. This gives a total of 139 a with $ 41,230,000 authorized up 
to January 1, 1837, not including the two banks rechartered, but not accepting their new char- 
ters. The deductions from this total should be increased from $300,000 to $400,000, by adding 
$100,000 for one bank declining an authorized increase of capital. This leaves 138, instead of 
137, banks, with an authorized capital of $ 40,830,000, on the first of January, 1837. Of the 78 


banks incorporated from 1831 to 1836, five with capital of $2,000,000, instead of four with capi- 
tal of $1,700,000, did not succeed in getting into operation. 
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cluded, to $13,970,238, of which $3,502,718 were for circula- 
tion, and $1,789,108 for deposits. The nominal capital of 
nineteen banks which failed was $5,500,000, their liabilities 
$ 11,283,960, of which $3,133,029 were for circulation, and 
$1,577,738 for deposits. The total loss to their stockholders 
is estimated at about $2,500,000, and to the public at from 
$650,000 to $850,000; in all $3,350,000, equal to 29.7 per 
cent. of their liabilities. The magnitude of the calamity is 
without a parallel in the previous or subsequent history of 
banking in Massachusetts. The whole number of banks that 
failed or discontinued, during the fifty-two years from 1784 to 
1836, was but ten, with $1,533,250 of capital, and $2,200,711 
of liabilities, of which $717,799 were for circulation and 
$211,479 for deposits. The total losses to the public may 
have amounted to $100,000 or $200,000, and the loss to 
stockholders was probably not greater. 

The crisis of 1837 had disclosed the necessity of having the 
banks subjected to some more efficient supervision, and in 
February, 1838, a Board of three Bank Commissioners was 
established, whose duty it was to make annual examinations 
of all the banks in the Commonwealth, and special examina- 
tions when requested by the Governor. If they found the 
condition of any bank such as to make its further progress 
hazardous to the public, or to those having funds in its cus- 
tody, and that such bank had exceeded its powers, or had 
violated the banking laws, they were authorized to procure 
an injunction from the Supreme Judicial Court, to restrain, in 
whole or in part, the further progress of such bank. They 
were to report, in December, the condition of the corporations 
visited by them. By act of 1839, they were also required to 
examine banks winding up. This board continued in exist- 
ence five years, when, in March, 1843, the law creating it 
was repealed, and most of their powers and duties devolved 
upon a committee of the stockholders. During the five years, 
the commissioners had occasion to procure injunctions against 
seven banks. By the timely stoppage of these banks, consid- 
erable loss to the public was avoided and weak insolvent in- 
stitutions weeded out. 

As a further measure of protection to the public, a bank 
was forbidden to have due to it, directly or indirectly, from 
any one of its directors or officers, or from any partnership 
of which any director or officer was a member, as principal 
surety or indorser, a sum greater than eight per cent. of the 
bank’s capital or $40,000, and from all its directors not over 
thirty per cent., except by express vote of the stockholders, 
and no person was allowed to be a director whose whole 
stock was pledged. No bank was allowed to purchase or 
hold its own stock except as security for debt, in which case 
it was to be sold within six months. No cashier of a bank 
was to be a director. Only those banks which accepted this 
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act were entitled to the benefit of its provisions. By act of 
1843 no cashier, or any officer under him, was allowed to 
borrow money of a bank. 

Besides the diminution of banking capital by failures and 
voluntary liquidations, there were in the eight years, 1837-44, 
twenty-four reductions of bank capital authorized, (thirteen 
of them in 1844,) amounting to $2,235,000, though new capi- 
tal was, during the same time, authorized to the amount of 

2,200,000, of which $1,g00,000 was called up. The lowest 
point was reached, in respect to dividends, in 1843; in re- 
spect to capital in 1844, when the returns showed that the 
number of banks was reduced to 103, and their capital to 
$ 30,020,000, being less than in 1835. The circulation, which 
had been contracted from $10,892,249 in 1836 to $7,875,322 
in 1839, was expanded to $9,219,267 in 1843 and $12,183,158 
in 1844. The deposits, which had sunk from $8,784,517 in 
1836 to $4,767,410 in 1839, rose to $7,298,816 in 1843 and 
$12,234,305 in 1844, while the specie which was only 
$1,455,230 in 1836 and $1,838,273 in 1839, increased to 
$7,298,816 in 1843 and $4,587,141 in 1844, being to circula- 
tion and deposits as 1 to 5.32 against a ratio of 1 to 2.26 
in 1843, 1 to 6.88 in 1839, and 1 to 13.52 in 1836. The 
loans and discounts, which had fallen from $58,414,182 in 
1837 to $42,993,292 in 1843, increased in 1844 to $48,770,975. 
From this point the improvement was more steady and rapid. 
It was between ten and fifteen years before banking invest- 
ments regained the popular favor, so great had been the dis- 
asters resulting from the crisis of 1837—by far the severest 
shock ever experienced by the banking system of Massachu- 
setts. 

For the five years 1845-49, little new capital was asked for 
or authorized for banking purposes. Twenty-five new banks 
were incorporated with $ 3,300,000 of capital. Of these twenty- 
five banks, three, the Hampshire and Franklin, of Amherst, 
the Bank of Barre, and the Cape Cod Bank, of Provincetown, 
with $300,000 of capital, never went into operation. There 
were in the same time twenty-eight additions to capital au- 
thorized, amounting to $2,175,000, (of which $250,000 was not 
accepted,) giving a total of $5,475,000 of new capital author- 
ized. The reductions of capital during the same period, 
three in number in 1845-46, amounted to $310,000, and one 
charter, that of the Phenix, Charlestown, capital $300,000, 
was repealed. The net increase of capital authorized was, 
therefore, only $ 4,315,000, or less than $1,000,000 a year. The 
whole amount of new capital authorized in thirteen years, 
from 1837 to 1849 inclusive, was only $7,675,000, or about 
$3,000,000 less than in the year 1836 alone. 

The charters of all the banks incorporated before 1849, 
were to expire October 1, 1851, and the question of renew- 
ing them led to a re-examination of the principles on which 
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the banking system was founded. The result was several im- 
portant additions to previous legislation. Among these, an 
act passed in 1849, making the stockholders in any bank, at 
the time when it stopped payment, liable individually in pro- 
portion to their stock, for the redemption of the notes issued 
by such bank; transfers of stock made to avoid this liability 
when there was reasonable cause to believe a bank insolvent, 
to be void. A more important change was the re-establish- 
ment, in 1851, of the Board of Bank Commissioners, with sub- 
stantially the same powers and duties as the former board. 
This board continued in existence until 1865, when the State 
banking system being superseded, the board was abolished. 
An effort was also made, though for a long time without 
success, to establish a system of free banking similar to that 
of New York. For this purpose a law was passed in 1851, 
authorizing any number of persons, not less than fifty, to be- 
come a body corporate to carry on the business of banking 
with a capital of not less than $100,000 nor more than 
$1,000,000, one-half to be paid in before commencing, the 
balance within one year thereafter. On delivering to the au- 
ditor of the State, at a rate not above either its par or market 
value, the public stock of any city or town in Massachusetts, 
or of any New England State, or of New York, or of the 
United States, amounting in the aggregate to not less than 
$50,000 nor more than twenty-five per cent. beyond the capi- 
tal of such bank, it was entitled to receive an equal amount 
of circulating notes, prepared in blank and countersigned 
by the auditor, which notes when executed and signed by the 
proper officers of the bank might be put into circulation. 
The securities were to be held in trust by the auditor, the 
banks receiving the interest accruing on them. If any bank 
failed to redeem its notes for ten days after receiving from 
the auditor notice that the same had been protested, he was 
required to give public notice that he would redeem such 
notes with the trust funds in his hands for that purpose. 
The funds were to be applied fro rata to the redemption of 
the notes, whether protested or not. When any bank was 
placed in the hands of receivers, the stocks held in trust by 
the auditor were to be turned over to the receivers, to be by 
them applied to the redemption of the notes. The banks es- 
tablished under this law, were, in most respects, subject to 
the same provisions as the chartered banks, and were to 
specify in their returns the stocks held as security for their 
circulation. An act of 1852 reduced the number of persons 
necessary to form a corporation to ten, limited the circula- 
tion to the amount of capital, and exempted from taxation 
not exceeding three-fourths of the capital invested in securi- 
ties transferred to the auditor. 

The inferiority of the security for circulation, both in 
quality and quantity, as compared with the security required 
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under the National Banking law is very marked, and yet lib- 
eral as were the provisions of the law, it was upwards of 
seven years before any bank was organized under it. The 
Bank of the Metropolis, which opened at Boston in Novem- 
ber, 1858, and closed in November, 1863, was the first to try 
the experiment. Not more than seven banks were ever started 
under the act of 1851. The system of chartered banks was so 
firmly rooted in the habits and traditions of the business 
community, that the free banking law failed to materially 
disturb it. The readiness of the Legislature to continue grant- 
ing chartered privileges to new banks, for several years, made 
it unnecessary for them ‘to organize under the more exacting 
conditions imposed by the general law. 

Of the 115 banks whose charters were to expire in 1851, all 
were rechartered except the Manufacturers’, of Georgetown, 
incorporated in 1836, which closed its affairs paying all liabil- 
ities and returning to its shareholders, beyond capital paid in, 
$10.58 per share. Another bank, the Pawtucket, capital 
$100,000, founded in 1814 and rechartered in 1850, became in- 
solvent and was stopped by injunction, in October 1850. 

During the eight years 1850-57, the bank mania raged with 
only less violence than in the five years previous to 1837. 
The new capital authorized was as follows: 

OLD BANKS. NEW BANKS. 
Total 


Increase in new capital 
Years. No. capital authorized. No. Capital. authorized. 


1850 - Io . 1,180,000 .. 9g . $2,000,000 . $3,180,000 
1851 os a. 3,805,000 1. FF « 1,250,000 . 5,135,000 
1852 - none = 

1853 « we 4 6,310,000 .. 16 . 4,200,000 . 10, 510,000 
1854 > oan” % 4,640,000 .. 20 . 2,500,000 . 7,140,000 
1855 8 600,000 .. 3 . 3,250,000 . 3,850,000 


6 years 7 129 : $16,615,000 .. 55 ; $ 13,200,000 : $ 29,815,000 


The mercantile embarrassments of the year 1854, seem to 
have checked the tendency to multiply banking institutions 
beyond the wants of business, and, in 1855, the Committee on 
Banks and Banking reported against granting any new char- 
ters and in favor of increasing the capital of existing banks 
only $550,000. In 1856 and 1857 the capital asked for and 
obtained compared as follows: 


CAPITAL ASKED FOR. CAPITAL GRANTED. 


1856. 5 new banks, $500,000 2 new banks, $ 200,000 
28 old =“ 6,625,000 2old * 175,000 
——$ 7, 125,000 ————- $ 375,000 
1857. 7 new banks, $2,650,000 I new bank, $1,000,000 
38 old =“ 8,680,000 26 old banks, 1,955,000 
————— II, 330,000 -———— 2,955,000 


$ 18,455,000 $ 3,330,000 
The committee in reporting against granting any new char- 
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ters in 1856, say that “notwithstanding the large amount of 
banking capital granted the last three years, money has not 
been plenty and the rates of interest have been unusually 
high. The great excess of bank capital has tended to. en- 
courage speculation and advance the prices of merchandise 
greatly above its intrinsic values.” The seasonable discovery 
that the bank capital of the State was already excessive, pre- 
vented an amount of increase which would probably have 
caused a recurrence of the disasters of 1837. The three years 
previous to 1857 did not pass without repeated warnings. 
The Cochituate Bank, at Boston, having been engaged in 
financing various enterprises at the West and South, and 
being involved in the affairs of its president, was, in April, 
1854, forced to suspend in consequence of a run, caused by 
the failure of its president. In November, 1855, the Grocers’ 
Bank, at Boston, was found to be insolvent and was stopped 
by injunction. The Holyoke, at Northampton, was also, in 
December, 1856, temporarily placed under injunction, but 
having contracted its issues was allowed to go on. The pro- 
visions for securing publicity in regard to the condition of 
the banks were such as had not been enjoyed in any previous 
era of speculation, a law passed in April, 1854, having pro- 
vided for the publication of weekly returns from banks in 
Boston, and monthly returns from those in other places. 
The business community was thus furnished with the means 
of detecting, seasonably, the signs of approaching danger. 

Notwithstanding this, the first months of the year 1857, 
found the banks, especially those out of Boston, in a very ex- 
panded condition, and but poorly supplied with specie. Their 
condition in February, was as follows: 


Loans and 
Average. Discounts. Specie. Deposits. Circulation. 


Banks in Boston, 4 weeks ending February 23 $ 53,662,113 . $3,598,413 - $15,631,007. $6,856,015 
~. oor ' sad ad 28 = 479199,814- 1,073,951 - 6,716,267. 15,881,940 


Whole State $ 100,861,927 « $ 4,672,364 - $22,347,274 - $22,737,955 


Ratio of specie to circulation and deposits in Boston as 1 
to 6.24. Out of Boston, as 1 to 21.09. Whole State, as 1 to 
9.64. One bank had, in July, only $1 in specie to $58.15 of 
circulation and deposits. Their position was not materially 
improved in August, when the crisis overtook them. With so 
slender a reserve they were in no condition to grant the ac- 
commodations necessary to allay the panic. The returns of 
the first week in September showed an increase of about 
$2,000,000 in loans, mostly by the country banks. At this 
point the utmost tension was reached to which they ventured 
to subject their resources, and a counter movement com- 
menced. During the month of September the Boston banks 
contracted their accommodations $3,500,000, and the banks 
out of Boston, $2,000,000. The circulation and deposits of 
the Boston banks were, in the same time, reduced about 
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$4,000,000, so that they lost over $800,000 of their specie. 
At the close of September, the Boston banks resolved to 
unite upon a scale of discounts calculated to afford relief to 
the mercantile community; and, with two or three exceptions, 
entered into an agreement to discount before October 5, ten 
per cent. upon their respective capitals. But the return of 
October 6, showed a further decline of $449,000 in their 
loans and discounts. When on the 13th of October, the New 
York banks suspended specie payments, the Boston banks 
succumbed without further resistance. They extended their 
accommodations during the next two months about $ 2,000,000. 
The country banks, meanwhile, rapidly contracted their op- 
erations. Their condition during the periods ending at the 
dates named below, shows the rapidity of the movement: 


Loans Specie 
and Discounts. in bank. Deposits. Circulation. 


Oct. 3, 1857 $47,351,000 . $1,030,631 . $5,935,275 . $14,023,092 
Oct. 31, “ 43»393)570 + 1,005,827 . 5,643,834 . 11,080,149 
Dee 5 “* . @6605733 =. 1,167,885 . 5,604,095 . 10,097, 149 
Jan. 2, 1858 41,224,073. 1,294,563. 5,651,908. 9, 580, 773 

The contraction of the note circulation throughout the 
State during this period reached nearly $5,600,000, or about 
two-sevenths of the outstanding circulation at the beginning 
of October. The suspension lasted from October 14 to Decem- 
ber 12, fifty-nine days. During most of this period the sus- 
pension was scarcely more than nominal, and the banks, hav- 
ing accumulated about $5,500,000 of specie, had no difficulty 
in resuming with the New York banks. Only one bank fail- 
ure occurred, that of the Western Bank, of Springfield, which 
was stopped by injunction, October 6, 1857. The improved 
_condition and management of the banks, as compared with 
1837, are apparent in their ability to pass through such a 
crisis with so little disaster. This was due in part, no doubt, 
to the improved machinery of exchange supplied by the Bos- 
ton Clearing House, established a short time before the cri- 
sis, in March, 1856. . 

The business community did not share the exemption of 
the banks from disaster. The number of failures in Boston 
was 253, with $41,010,000 of liabilities; and in the rest of 
the State, 230, with $ 2,611,000 of liabilities; in all, 483 fail- 
ures and $43,621,000 of liabilities. In the amount of liabili- 
ties this has never been equaled, and in the number of fail- 
ures only in the year 1875. 

The low state to which the banks had allowed their specie 
reserves to fall, previous to the crisis, led to the passage ofa 
law in 1858, requiring them to keep an amount of specie on 
hand equal to fifteen per cent. of their circulation and deposits, 
the Boston balances of banks located elsewhere to be counted 
as a part of their reserve. When their weekly or monthly 
average of specie fell below this proportion they were to stop 
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discounting until the proportion was restored. The circu- 
lation of the banks was also limited to the amount of their 
capital. Before another crisis occurred to test the wisdom of 
these provisions, the State banking system of Masssachusetts 
had ceased to exist. 

The year 1858 was marked by the disturbance of the Suf- 
folk Bank System. For several years previous the banks of 
New England had contemplated the establishment of a bank 
to perform the work of assorting country money, the profits, 
which were supposed to be large, to be divided among them. 
With this view the Bank of Mutual Redemption was incor- 
porated in 1855, with an authorized capital not exceeding 
$ 3,000,000, to which the banks of Massachusetts were to sub- 
scribe one-half and the other New England banks the other 
half; no bank to subscribe over five per cent. of its capital. 

The new bank was subjected to special restrictions in re- 
gard to its issues and loans. It was not until 1858 that the 
Bank of Mutual Redemption commenced operations with a 
capital of $512,000. The Suffolk Bank system had produced 
results so excellent, and assumed a position of so much im- 
portance, (effecting redemptions annually to the amount of 
$ 400,211,916 in 1856, against $76,248,000 in 1834,) that the 
majority of the Boston banks were opposed to the attempt to 
supplant it, and refused the Bank of Mutual Redemption ad- 
mission to the Clearing-House Association. The opposition 
to the Suffolk Bank became so bitter, that it gave notice that 
it would discontinue the business of: assorting country money 
after November 30, 1858. The institution having subsequently 
signified its readiness to receive country money at the rate of 
twenty-five cents per $1,000, several of the leading banks of 
Boston made a permanent arrangement with the Suffolk Bank 
on this basis. Others transferred their business to the Bank 
of Mutual Redemption, which, in April following, had 143 
banks, or about half the banks in New England as its stock- 
holders. 

There were some reductions of capital consequent upon the 
depression following the crisis of 1857, and one bank, the 
Bass River, at Beverly, capital $100,000, failed, and was 
stopped by injunction in October, 1859. But the reductions 
were much more than offset by the new banks put in opera- 
tion, and by additions to capital by old banks. The bank 
capital steadily increased, reaching its maximum in 1862, of 
$67,544,200, divided among 183 banks, ten more than in 
October, 1857. They were in a position of great strength 
when the political disturbances of 1861 began to derange 
the finances of the country. Their surplus amounted to 
$5,902,598, and their specie to $8,877,193. Though com- 
pelled, in common with the banks in other sections, to sus- 
pend specie payments in December, 1861, there were no in- 
solvencies among them. 
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After the passage of the National Banking law, the Legis- 
lature passed an act to facilitate the transformation of State 
into National banks. The Safety Fund Bank, at Boston, or- 
ganized under the General Law, was the first to become a 
National Bank in 1863. So rapidly did the transformation 
progress, that at the date of the Bank Commissioner’s report 
in October, 1865, only one bank, the North Bridgewater, re- 
mained doing business under a State charter. One hundred 
and seventy-eight had become National banks within about 
two years, and four had surrendered their charters, making six 
banks that discontinued between 1860 and 1865. The change 
has infused into the banking system of Massachusetts ele- 
ments of strength and conservatism which it never possessed 
under State laws. These, with all improvements, still re- 
mained far from perfect. They had always allowed the 
banks to loan money on mortgage of real estate. They, in 
most cases, repuired no special security for the note circula- 
tion, nor were the banks compelled, for the protection of 
their general creditors against loss, to accumulate a surplus 
or to keep so large a cash reserve as under the National 
system. The latter, after the lapse of twelve years, during 
which it has been tested by the crisis and by a depression 
of unusual severity and duration, has gained a firm hold up- 
on the confidence of the public. 


TWO HEROES. 


If it be supposed that the banking profession is one which 
tends to convert its followers into usurers or machines, who 
know not the higher attributes of manly character, the events 
now chronicled prove, on the contrary, that the noblest 
elements of true manhood may be found within its ranks. 
The name of Joseph Lee Heywood, is, to-day, honored 
throughout the length and breadth of this land as that of a 
true hero. The outlines of the affair at Northfield, Minnesota, 
of which full details are given on another page, are familiar 
to all through the daily press. An attack by armed rob- 
bers, carefully planned and boldly carried out, was thwarted 
‘by the courage which quailed not even in the face of death. 
Modest and retiring in character, esteemed by all who knew 
him, and conscientious in all the relations of life, Mr. 
Heywood knew how to be faithful and true, regardless of the 
consequences to himself, and he died the victim of baffled 
rage, intrepid to the last. 

The bankers of this country will not leave unhonored the 
memory of this heroic man, nor will they suffer the wife and 
child who are bereft of their protector, to come to want 
through his death. We are glad to know that steps are 
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already begun by which all may be enabled to contribute 
something towards their support, and towards the erection of 
a monument to his memory. 

And while this is being done, let there be brought to notice 
another whose devotion to duty, under circumstances closely 
similar, has had no fitting recognition whatever. Excepting 
those in his own vicinity, there are probably very few by 
whom the name of this other hero is now even remembered. 

On the 29th of April, 1872, the Bank of Columbia, in Co- 
lumbia, Adair County, Kentucky, was entered and robbed, 
and its cashier, R. A. C. Martin, resisting to the last, fell 
dead at the post of duty rather than surrender his trust. The 
circumstances were so very similar to those at Northfield, that 
they suggest the presence of some at least of the same gang. 
Five men entered the village about two Pp. M., which is near 
the dinner hour in such a place. They were well mounted, 
and were apparently prepared with all the information neces- 
sary to make the effort a success, and at as little risk as 
possible. After making a few small purchases at some of 
the stores, they suddenly mount and ride to the bank. Four 
of the number dismount, and quickly entering, they at once, 
with presented guns, order the cashier to unlock the burglar- 
proof safe. On his persistent refusal and resistance they shot 
him dead. Then, taking the currency found in the cash 
drawer, about four thousand dollars, and some special deposits 
that were in the outer vault, they remounted and made 
good their escape. The whole affair was rapidly and system- 
atically carried out, the robbers on the street keeping guard 
and effectually preventing any one from approaching while 
the murder and robbery were being accomplished within ; 
and they were only foiled of full success by the stern and 
determined resistance of the cashier, Mr. Martin, who sacri- 
ficed his life in the faithful discharge of his duty. 

The Governor of the State at once offered a reward of 
$5,000 for the apprehension of the robbers, or $1,000 for 
either of them, and the bank increased it to $8,750. But not 
one of them has ever been captured, nor has any trace of 
them, we believe, ever been obtained. 

It should be a matter of duty with every bank and banker 
throughout the land, to offer some public recognition of the 
courage and fidelity of both these men. A general contribu- 
tion, though small, from each, would afford a suitable com- 
memoration of the heroic faithfulness of both. And we 
hope that during the approaching Convention at Philadelphia 
some measures may be suggested for contributions from all 
who wish to honor perfect courage and unswerving devotion 


to dvs. 
i 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Notice.—The Banker’s Almanac and Register for 1877 is now in 
course of preparation, Any information for its pages will be welcomed. Orders 
for the insertion of the cards of Banks and Bankers will be received until 
December Ist. 


CALLS OF FIVE-TWENTY Bonps.—The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
during the past month notices that the principal and interest of the bonds desig- 
nated below will be paid at the dates specified, at which time the interest will 
cease. The bonds are all dated November 1, 1865, and are issued under the 
Act of March g of that year. The numbers are all inclusive. 


THIRTY-SECOND CALL.--September 1, 1876. 
Matures December 1, 1876. Amount, $ 10,000,000. 

ide REGISTERED. 
COUPON, ats $ 100—No._ 1 to No. 
bed $ 500—No._ 1 to No. 
$500—No. so1to No. 3350... $ 1,000—No. 1 to No. 
$ 1,000—No. 2801 to No. 14550 _ $ 5,000—No. 642 to No. 
Total, $ 7,000,000. «. $10.c0o0o—No. 1 to No. 

Total, $ 3,000,000. 


THIRTY-THIRD CALL.—September 6. 
Matures December 6. Amount, $10,000,000, 

COUPON. ae REGISTERED. : 
$50—No. 551toNo. 600 ... $100—No 201 to No. 
$100—No. 851to No. 2500 ... $500—No. 801 to No. 
$500—No. 3351 to No. 9700 ... $1,000—No. 5o1 to No. 
$ 1,000—No. 14551 to No. 26000... $5,000—No. 1101 to No. 
Total, $7,000,000. «-» $ 10,c00—No 1151 to No. 

Total, $ 3,000,000. 


THIRTY-FOURTH CALL.—September 12. 
Matures December 12. Amount, $ 10,000,000. 

COUPON. ae REGISTERED. 
$50—No. 601 to No. 650 ... $100—No. 651 to No. 
$ 100—No. 2501 to No. 8600 ... $ 500—No. 1051 to No, 
$ 500—No. 9701 to No. 15000 ... $1,000—No. 1801 to No. 
$ 1,000—No, 26001 to No. 35950 ... $5,000—No. 1551 to No. 
Total, $ 7,000,000. ..» $10,000—No 2101 to No. 

Total, $ 3,000,000. 


THIRTY-FIFTH CALL.—September 21. 
Matures December 21. Amount $10,000,000. 

sa REGISTERED. 
COUPON. die $ 50—No. 1 to No. 
$50—No. 651toNo. 718 ... $ 100—No. 1101 to No. 
$100—No. 8601 to No. 12400 ... $ 500—No. 1401 to No. 
$ 500—No. 15001 to No. 19000... $1,000—No. 3701 to No. 
$ 1,000—No. 35951 to No. 46850... $5,000—No. 2301 to No. 
Total, $7,000,000. ... $10,000—No. 3101 to No. 

Total, $3,000,000, 
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CONVENTION oF BANKERS.—The Executive Committee, appointed at the 
Saratoga meeting in July last, have made arrangements for holding a Mass 
Convention of officers or representatives of the banks of the United States, at 
Philadelphia, October 3d, 4th, and sth, 1876, for the purpose of discussing 
matters of importance to the banking interests of the country, and to complete 
the organization of the ‘‘ American Bankers’ Association.” Hon. Hugh McCul- 
loch, former Secretary of the Treasury, (now of London, England); Mr. 
George S. Coe, President of the American Exchange National Bank, and Chair- 
man of the Clearing-House Association of New York, and other distinguished 
financial gentlemen are expected to be present and address the Convention. 

Communications for consideration and reference to the meeting, may be sent 
to any one of the Committee, which consists of the following gentlemen: 

James Buell, President Importers and Traders’ National Bank, New York; 
George F. Baker, Cashier First National Bank, New York; C. E. Upton, 
Cashier City Bank, Rochester, New York; M. McMichael, Jr., Cashier First 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. T. Smith, National Bank of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. ; Edward Tyler, Cashier Suffolk National Bank, Boston, Mass. ; 
J. D. Hayes, Vice-President Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank, Detroit, 
Mich.; L. J. Gage, Cashier First National Bank, Chicago, Ill. ; Joseph L. 
Stephens, Central National Bank, Boonville, Mo. 

NEw York City.—The Traders’ Savings Bank, at No. 224 West Twenty- 
Third Street, was closed on August 26, on an order of Judge Landon, of the 
Supreme Court, on the complaint of the Banking Department. The report of 
the bank for July, stated that it held $97,208 of assets, and owed to depositors 
$ 94,913, showing a surplus of $2,294.97. Its resources were reported distrib- 
uted as follows: Bonds and mortgages, $ 55.375; bonds of cities in this State, 
$ 7,000 ; loaned on collaterals, $11,250; cash in other banks or trust companies, 
% 10,064.95 ; cash on hand, $8,229.13. The suspicions of the Bank Department 
induced the bank examiner to make frequent visits to the bank, and on August 
g last, he made to the department an official report of its condition, which 
showed assets amounting to $ 88,439 34, and liabilities $ 88,178.67 due depos- 
itors, and $200 for interest, which would leave a surplus of $60.67. But as 
the examiner could not credit bonds and mortgages to which no title was shown, 
he deducts on this account from the assets $21,000, which leaves a deficiency 
in the assets of $20,939 23. The bank was chartered May 6, 1870. The 
original officers were Stephen P. McClave, President, and John McClave, Sec- 
retary. The present officers are, Alexander M. Lesley, President, and J. M. 
Freese, Secretary. 

Later reports in regard to the bank’s affairs are more favorable, and the 
depositors have hopes of being paid nearly in full 

New York City.—The Bond Street Savings Bank suspended payment on 
September 20th, under an order of the Supreme Court, and will in a short 
time be put in the hands of a receiver for liquidation. It was deemed advisable 
on the part of the officers of the bank to suspend at the present time, when 
the depositors could probably be paid in full, rather than wait till a later period, 
when the institution would be forced to stop under unfavorable circumstances. 
At a meeting of the trustees, held on September 5th, resolutions were unanim- 
ously passed asking for the appointment of a receiver to wind up its affairs. 

The statement made on September 18th shows the assets to be $1,412,287, 
which is in United States bonds, New York and Brooklyn city bonds. town 
bonds, real estate, and in cash $27,735.91. The liabilities, all due depositors, 
foot up $ 1,286,688. 

The officers are entirely confident that by proper management all depositors 
will be paid in full. Since September 5th, at which time the resolutions asking 
for a receiver were adopted, certain sums had been received which-were entered 
upon the books of the bank as ‘‘special deposits,” which deposits will be paid 
in full before the regular depositors receive anything. 

The Bond Street Savings Bank is sixteen years old, having started in 
1860, and was originally known as the Atlantic Savings Bank. The business 
of the bank has declined steadily since the failure of the Third Avenue Savings 
Bank, the deposits during the past year amounting only to $300,000, while 
the withdrawals run up to nearly $ 1,000,000. 
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WILLIAM K. KITCHEN, President of the National Park Bank, died on Septem- 
ber 21st in this city. Mr. Kitchen, who was about sixty-two years of age, was 
born in Philadelphia. In early manhood he went to Georgia, where he was 
engaged as a druggist for several years. He afterwards removed to this city, 
where he became a member of the firm of Harrall, Risley & Kitchen, wholesale 
druggists. In 1864 Mr. Kitchen was elected President of the Park Bank, of 
which he had long been a director. He was the third president of the bank, 
which was organized in 1855, succeeding Mr. Wm. H. Fogg. 

On the day previous to his death he was at the bank attending to his busi- 
ness as usual, and in the evening went to hear a lecture For several years 
he had been troubled with a bronchial affection, and after retiring to bed he 
complained of pain in his chest, which proved to be a paralysis of the lungs, 
from which he died before 3 A M. ~ 

Mr Kitchen was a thoroughly conscientious and capable bank officer, and 
was highly esteemed by all who knew him. He was a man of quiet demeanor, 
kindly heart, of excellent judgment and tireless industry. 


REORGANIZATION.—The Island City Bank, at Twenty-third street and Eighth 
avenue, New York, has been reorganized by an increase of capital and the 
election of a new Board of Directors and officers. The new President, Charles 
Heath, was for several years at the head of the late Mercantile Bank of 
Orange, N. J. The cashier, J. T. Sproull, has had eight years’ experience in 
city banks. 

SusPENSION.—Among the events following the recent panic in coal stocks was 
the suspension, on September 4th, of the well-known New York and Philadel- 
phia firm of Randolph, Bickley & Co. This house was among the last to go 
down in the panic of 1873; and was also among the very first to resume. The 
firm is highly esteemed among business men generally, and when their suspen- 
sion was announced at the Board, it was followed with many expressions of 
regret. 

CALIFORNIA.—The Nevada Bank of San Francisco, which was established in 
October, 1875, will, on the 4th of October, increase its capital from $ 5.000,000 
to $10,000,000 gold. Its principal account in this city will be kept with the 
Bank of New York, which has a larger number of gold accounts than ‘any other 
institution in the city. 

SAN FRANcIsco.—We note with pleasure the re-opening of the National Gold 
Bank and Trust Company, of San Francisco, which has paid off its entire 
liabilities to depositors, with interest at ten per cent. per annum since Novem- 
ber Ist, 1875, the date of its suspension. 

The bank continues under the same organization and with the same amount 
of capital. but only $40,000 circulation. The new officers are Michael Lynch, 
Acting President, and Edward J. Le Breton, Cashier. 


ILLINOIs.—An injunction has been granted to restrain the receiver of the 
Cook County National Bank, Chicago, from declaring any dividend until the 
claim of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company shall have been adjudicated 
on, and the question of its allowance decided by the court. It is stated that 
the assets of the bank will not be sufficient to pay more than a dividend of 
about five per cent. to all the creditors, if the claim is allowed. 


KENTuCKy.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the Commercial National 
Bank of Versailles, on August 26th, it was determined to change its organization 
from a National to a State bank, the Bank of Woodford, to take effect on Sep- 
tember first. 

The Bank of Woodford was incorporated at the last session of the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, and is now organized by the same stockholders of the Com- 
mercial National Bank, and the same directors and officers. 

The Commercial National, in its five years of existence, has paid to share- 
holders fifty-four per cent. upon its capital in dividends, and will distribute, in 
addition, from six to eight per cent. of surplus, making about sixty-two per 
cent. of profits distributed in five years. During that time the bank has never 
charged over nine per cent. interest. 
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MINNEsOTA.—On the 7th of September, the First National Bank of North- 
field, Minnesota, was left in charge of Mr J. L. Heywood, acting cashier; the 
teller, Mr. Bunker, and assistant book-keeper, Mr. Wilcox, being also on duty. 
Mr. G. L. Phillips, the cashier, had left home for the East a few days pre- 
viously. 

About two o’clock P. M., five men, who had been seen upon the streets once 
or twice during the forenoon, of powerful frames, and well mounted, crossed the 
bridge over the Cannon River; three of whom rode leisurely to the front of the 
bank, and, dismounting, tied their horses. They then sauntered back around 
the corner, until two others passed up the street beyond the bank. The three 
men immediately entered the bank, closing the door behind them. At the 
same moment three more men crossed the river, halting at the end of the 
bridge. Scarcely had they halted, when the two already upon the street com- 
menced firing rapidly in the air and in every direction, and with loud threats 
mingled with oaths and curses called on every one they saw to stand back, and 
get out of the way. At this signal, those near the bridge rode rapidly up to 
the corner, guarding the street from below, and also shouting and firing. 


In the meantime, the three who had entered the bank, leaped over the 
counter, and pointing cocked revolvers at the heads of the. officials, declared 
their purpose to rob the bank, and ordered them to raise their hands and get 
upon their knees. Then one entered the vault and found that the inner door 
of the safe was locked. Mr. Heywood sprang forward to close the heavy iron 
door and shut him in, but was pushed back by another. Each one was asked 
if he was the cashier, and Heywood, with brutal threats, was ordered to open 
the safe. He refused. ‘‘ Cut his throat,” was the cry, and a large knife was 
drawn across his neck, inflicting a slight wound. He did not flinch, but shouted 
**Murder!” A blow upon the back of his head from a heavy revolver, felled 
him to the floor. He was dragged to the entrance of the vault, and once more 
ordered to open the safe, and the command was emphasized by a pistol shot 
fired for intimidation, within two feet of his head. But there was no faltering 
of his courage. At this moment the robber guarding the two others, turned his 
head, and Mr. Bunker sprang for the back door to escape and give the 
alarm. Two bullets were sent after him, one of which inflicted a severe flesh 
wound in the upper part of the shoulder. Mr. Heywood rose to his feet, 
stepped back towards his desk, and just then, one of the villains at the door of 
the bank, shouted ‘*‘The game is up; we’re beat. Come out.” The three 
men inside sprang over the counter, and rushed for the door. The last robber, 
with his hand on the counter, just before leaping over, turned and shot 
Heywood through the head. 

During this time, most of the persons who had been caught upon the street 
had drawn within the stores, but some remained. Four or five with pistols 
and other arms, began to return the fire of the robbers, of whom two were 
killed and another wounded. 

As soon as the bank was deserted and all were mounted, two being upon one 
horse, the party rode off in haste, leaving their dead comrades, but not until 
they had shot and mortally wounded a young Swede, who, unable to understand 
English, gave no heed when ordered to retire. 

A band of fifty citizens was at once organized and started in pursuit; but 
after a weeks effort, returned unsuccessful. Four of the robbers were discovered 
and surrounded in Watonwan County, on the 2oth, one of them killed and the’ 
other three wounded before being captured. 

Mr. Heywood had held the position of City Treasurer, and also that of 
Treasurer of Carleton College, for two years. He was highly esteemed by all 
that knew him, for business accuracy and faithfulness, as well as for many 
other good traits. He left a wife, and a daughter about five years of age. 


The bankers of St. Paul, promptly subscribed a fund of $500 for his widow, 
to whom the First National Bank of Northfield has given $5,000, and proposed 
to send a circular to all the banks in the country, asking contributions as a 
recognition of Mr. Heywood’s rare fidelity to duty. We trust that every bank 
and banker in the Union will thus unite in honoring his memory, 
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Kansas.—The Perpetual Savings Bank, at Atchison, is transacting an active 
banking business, its officers being W. W. Cochrane, President, H. M. Glancy, 
Vice-President, and A. H. Lanphear, Cashier. They invite correspondence by 
means of a card in the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, the New York Correspondents of 
the bank being Messrs. Donnell, Lawson & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The directors of the Appleton National Bank of Lowell 
have elected as its president Mr. John F. Kimball, cashier of the bank for the 
past twenty-one years, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Hon. 
Josiah B. French. Mr. Edward K. Perley, teller of the bank, has been ap- 
pointed cashier. 


MICHIGAN.—-Mr. David R. Cooley, who, since its organization, has been 
President of the Union City National Bank, has disposed of his entire interest 
in the banking business to Mr. Charles T. Allen, at present cashier of the 
bank. Mr. Cooley will turn his entire attention to the real estate business, in 
which he has heretofore been engaged. 


Coldwater.—The liabilities of Bowen & McGowan, bankers, Coldwater, are 
$90,000, of which $31,000 are secured, leaving $59,000 unsecured, chiefly 
deposits. The collectable assets are valued at $ 50,000. 

MIssouRI.—A petition in involuntary bankruptcy has been filed against the 
Central Savings Bank. Charles Green has resigned his position as receiver, 
and Michael H. Phelan appoiuted in his place. 


NEw JERSEY.—Wm. R. Drake, cashier of the German National Bank of 
Newark, resigned his place in September, owing to ill health. Irregularities in 
his accounts to the amount of $25,000, were subsequently discovered, but the 
bank will lose nothing, as it has been fully indemnified. 

CHECKS PAYABLE AT A FuTurE Day.—In replying to an inquiry in our 
August number, as to grace on post-dated checks, we omitted to quote the 
law in this State, which is plain and explicit in making such instruments pay- 
able without grace. The text is as follows: 

‘* All checks, bills of exchange, or drafts, appearing on their face to have 
been drawn upon any bank, or upon any banking association, or individual bank- 
er, carrying on banking business under the act to authorize the busjness of 
banking, which are on their face payable on any specified day, or in any num- 
ber of days after the date or sight thereof, shall be deemed due and payable on 
the day mentioned for the payment of the same, without any days of grace be- 
ing allowed, and it shall not be necessary to protest the same for non-accept- 
ance.” [§2, Chapter 416, 1857.] 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The recent failure of the Miners’ Trust Company, at Potts- 
ville, proves to have been a very bad one. It is now stated that it will pay 
but about thirty cents on the dollar. The depositors have been clamorous for 
their money, and the President, Jacob Huntzinger, was one day surrounded 
by crowds of women who became so demonstrative that police protection was 
necessary. The Directors of the bank have made an assignment, H. C. Russell 
and E. H. Madden being appointed assignees 

BANK SUSPENSION IN HARRISBURG.—On the morning of September 7th, con- 
siderable excitement was created in Harrisburg by the announcement that the 
City Bank had made an assignment. The following card was posted at the 
doors : 

**The City Bank has this day made a voluntary assignment to the Hon. 
Francis Jordan and Dr. G. W. Porter, for the benefit of its creditors, in the 
hope of paying in full.” 

It is the old story—outside speculation! The cause of the suspension, is 
said to have been an extensive purchase of lumber and a depreciation of its 
value The bank, it appears, has been struggling for some time, and the assign- 
ment was made in order that all creditors should be protected. The liabilities 
are $350,000, and the assets will perhaps cover that amount. The majority of 
the depositors are laboring men and women. 


Pottsville.—The Ashland Banking Company has been compelled to suspend a 
second time. 
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CANADA.—Another consolidation of Montreal banks is in progress. A 
special general meeting of the shareholders of the Ville Marie and Metropolitan 
Banks, will be held on the 6th November, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of amalgamating these two institutions; and if this step be decided 
upon, to arrange the basis and conditions thereof, and to elect new boards of 
directors who will carry the scheme into effect as soon as possible. The current 
report is that it is intended to call the amalgamated banks the ‘‘ Alliance,” 
and that the aggregate capital of the two institutions will be reduced to 
$ 1,600,000. 


MONEY OF ALL NATIONS EQUALIZED.—A very useful book has been pre- 
pared by Mr. D. W. Diggs of this city, which, by means of five sets of well- 
arranged tables, shows, within the small space of seventy pages, all that is 
claimed by its title. These tables comprise: I. The coinage of all countries; 
the unit of value, its fractional parts, and its equivalent in money of the United 
States. II. The unit and its fractional parts, as used in twenty-two of the 
principal countries, equalized so as to show the equivalent in each of the other 
countries. III. The money of sixteen countries equalized in sterling from %4d. 
to £20; a table of very great convenience to travelers. IV. The money used 
by all the countries of the world, under the heads of the great divisions of the 
earth. The latter part of the book is particularly useful to bankers. The vari- 
ous quotations of exchange on European countries are given; and Table V, 
which occupies nearly half the entire book, furnishes the gold value of the U. 
S. paper dollar at any rate from par to 120. At the same time it shows the 
currency value of sterling exchange, at each variation of % per cent. from 4.75 
to 4.95, and at any premium in gold from par to 120. 

We have placed this volume in our lists of Books for Bankers, anticipating 
for it a general demand. It is issued at the moderate price of $1, postage 
prepaid. 


THE AMENDMENT TO THE BANKRUPT LAW. 


The following is the amendment recently passed by Congress, and approved 
July 26, 1876: 

An AcT to amend the Act entitled ‘*An Act to amend and supplement an Act 
entitled ‘An Act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,’ approved March 2, 1876, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 22, 1874. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That section twelve of said act be, and the 
same is hereby, amended as follows: After the word ‘‘committed,” in line 
forty-four, insert “ Provided also, That no voluntary assignment by a debtor or 
debtors, of all his or their property, heretofore or hereafter made in good faith 
for the benefit of all his or their creditors, rateably and without creating any 
preference, and valid according to the law of the State where made, shall, of 
itself, in the event of his or their being subsequently adjudicated bankrupts in a 
proceeding of involuntary bankruptcy, be a bar to the discharge of such debtor 
or debtors.” That section fifty-one hundred and eight of the Revised Statutes, 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows: At any time after the expiration 
of six months from the adjudication of bankruptcy, or if no debts have been 
proved against the bankrupt, or if no assets have come to the hands of the 
assignee, at any time after the expiration of sixty days, and before the final 
disposition of the cause, the bankrupt ‘may apply to the court for a discharge 
from his debts. This section shall apply in all cases heretofore or hereafter 
commenced, : 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 241.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
Bid. << Moke. 2.004 .« H. Proskauer & Co. ...... Greenebaum, Brothers & Co. 


CAL. ... San Francisco. Nat. Gold B’k & Tr. Co. . ( Resumed. ) 
M. Lynch, Pr. E. J. Le Breton, Cas. 


Conn. . Norwalk. ...... Central National Bank American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$ 100,000 A. S. Hurlbutt, Px. W. A. Curtis, Cas. 


Dak.... Bismark J. M. Raymond & Co.. ... Donnell, Lawson & Co. 


ILL. .... Bradford ....... William Leet & Co 
‘¢ ..... Freeport ....... German Bank Greenebaum, Brothers & Co. 
( Hettinger, Collman Bros, & Co.) 
«cee: MUOIDOIIS ccases Wa B. BERAR i cecccesescs .»... Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
.... Louisville Savings Bank of Hudelson & Watson. J. J. Cisco & Son. 
i eee... Oneida Ex. Bank (F. Murdoch.) W. A. Stephens & Co. 
.. Oquawka Robert Moir & Co. ......... Metropolitan National Bank. 
Quincy Ger. Sav. Inst. H. A. Geise & Son. German-Amer. Bank, 
Roseville Pratt, Stern, Worden & Co. Gilman, Son & Co, 
Windsor ........ Citizens’ Bank Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
James P. Westbay, Pr. J. W. Brady, Cas. 


Remington. ... Burger & Parker ........000+ Kountze Brothers. 


ROW Acs CORTE vc ccicss, hs Bi MOOR Gis cscccccscscccce Austin Corbin. 
¢ oo Paitheld........ S C. Parmer & Sons....... Vermilye & Co. 
Ae oy Bs tdenie -.e- Henkle, Littler & Co...... Metropolitan National Bank. 
i es Peterson Brothers.......... C. B. Richard & Boas. 
‘¢ ... New Hampton Bank of New Hampton... Gilman, Son & Co. 

$ 10,000 H. Gurley, Pr. F. D. Bosworth, Cas. 
«¢ ,.. New Sharon... A. W. Nayler Gilman, Son & Co. 
s¢ ,.. Spencer Clay County Bank .......... Merchants’ Exchange Nat. Bk. 
| Nicodemus, "Pr. A. W. Miller, Cas. 
s* ... Steamb’t Rock D. B. Cartwright G. Opdyke & Co. 
‘¢ ... Wheatland. .... Peterson Brothers........... C. B. Richard & Boas, 


Kan.... Arvonia......... Lewis Humphreys... ....... Hanover National Bank. 

‘¢ .... Atchison Perpetual Savings Bank... Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
$ 50,000 W. W. Cochrane, Pr. A. H. Lanphear, Cas. 

‘ .... Kinsley Edwards Brothers. Donnell, Lawson & Co. 


i ee Bank of Woodford......... National Park Bank. 
L. A. Berry, Pr. E. K. Thornton, Cas. 


Micu.. Goodrich Roberts & West.......cscccs Preston & Co., Detroit. 
s¢ . Quincy C. M. Bennett Preston & Co., Detroit. 


MINN. Grand Mead’w Lovell & Easton....... Ninth National Bank. 

«¢. Preston H. & R. Wells....... ceccecce Ninth National Bank. 

«6 =. Waseca Waseca County Bank...... Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
$43,000 George W. Newell, Pr. F. A. Newell, Cas. 


NEB ... A: I. L. Simington & Son. ... 
ae eat 5 Ci Hinton, Lichty & Co 


N. J.... Mount Holly.. Union National Bank...... National Park Bank. 
$100,000 Benjamin Ridgway, Pr. Chas. M, Hasker, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
Ms Ess D. G. & J. G. Dorrance . Third National Bank. 
ae Canastota Banking House. Metropolitan National Bank. 
F. S. Fiske, Pv. M. De Lano, Cas. 

.. Carthage. Meyers & Rogers Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

... Clinton Hill & Elliott Hanover National Bank. 

.- Gowanda Gowanda Bank M. Smith, Buffalo. 

J.S. Bartlett, Pr. J. L. Bartlett, Cas. 

.-. Schenevus P. H. Mitchell & Co. Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

.. Syracuse Dow, Short & Co. .......... Market National Bank. 

... Watkins Watkins Ex. B’k, (Silsby, Beach & Scobey.) Imp. & Tra. 

.» Wolcott Roe, Ellis & Pomeroy First National Bank. 


.. Warrenton .... Warren Savings Bank Kelly & Alexander. 
$ 13,300 Jacob Parker, Pr. J. C. McGraw, Cas. 


. Kenton. Farmers & Mech. Bank... Irving National Bank. 
J. C. Stevens, Pr. R. L. Miller, Cas. 
Farmers’ Savings Bank,... First National Bank. 
C. Townsend, Pr. W. G. Hendricks, Cas. 


Delamater & Co. First National Bank. 


State Bank of W. Virginia. Ninth National Bank. 
Wm. E. Truslow, Pr. John Claypool, Cas. 
.. Omro........... Fox River Bank, (D. H. Holland & Co.) = Imp. & Tra. 
$ 20,000 
Evanston. ...... Beckwith & Co Kountze Brothers. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


Authorized August 29—September 15, 1876. 
Capital. 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized, Paid. 


2342 Central National Bank, A. S. Hurlbutt 
Norwalk, Conn. Wm. A., Curtis $ 51,420 


2343 Union National Bank, Benjamin Ridgway 
Mount Holly, N. J. Chas. M. Hasker 110,000 


NEW BOOKS FOR BANKERS. 


A Treatise on the Law of Negotiable Instruments. By Hon. John W. 
Daniel, Counsellor at Law. (See page 23 of supplement to this No.) 2 vols. 
8vo. Price $13.00. 


Safety Book-keeping ; being a complete exposition of book-keepers’ frauds— 
how committed and how prevented. By H. J. Mettenheimer. 12mo. Price $ 1.00. 


Money of all Nations Equalized. By D. W. Diggs. 12mo. Price $1.00. 


A History of Savings Banks in the United States. By Emerson W. Keyes. 
In 2 vols. Vol. 1 now ready. Price $5.00. 


&S Orders for the above supplied from the Office of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


_—————— — 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List; continued from September No., page 242.) 


October, 1876. 


Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 

ILL. --« Hide & Leather B’k, Chicago Byron L. Smith, Cas... W. M. Scudder.* 
\.« Prairie State Ln. & Tr. Co. © Geo. Van Zandt, Cas.. C. B. Meyer. 
.» Jacksonville National Bank.. O. D. Fitzsimmons, Pv. Wm. Orear.* 


B’k of Salem, New Albany.. J. B. Winstandley, Cas. E. Newland. 


.. Bank of Montezuma G.W. Kierulff, Cas . H. Sloan. 
-- Humboldt Co. B’k, Humboldt John Dickey, Cas....... J. E. Cragg. 


.. First National Bank, r W. Simcock, P7..... R. M. Ruggles. 
Council Grove} S. E. Newman, Cas.... J. W. Simcock. 


-- Appleton National Bank, ) i? F. Kimball, Pv... Josiah B. French.* 
Lowel! 5 . K. Perley, i caaccs J. F. Kimball. 


. Fred’kt’n Sav. Inst., Fredrick L. V. Scholl, Cas B. A. Cunningham, 


- Merch. & Mfrs.’ B’k, Detroit F. W. Hayes, Cas. C. C. Cadman. 
- MuskegonNat. B’k, Muskegon W. B. McLaughlin, Cas. G. S. Goodale. 
. First Nat’l B’k, Port Huron. H. J. Barnum, Cas .... J. E. Miller. 
. Hicks, Bennett & Co.’s B’k 
: Mt. Pleasa ate A. B. Upton, Cas. ..... R, Young. 
.. City Nat’l Bank, Manchester D. W. Lane, Cas....... E. W. Harrington. 
-» Winch’r Nat. B’k, Winchester E. C. Thayer, Pr William Haile. 


.. National State B’k, Elizabeth A. C. Kellogg, Cas..... J. R. Fairbanks. 
.. State Bank, New Brunswick. Joseph Fisher, Cas..... G. R. Conover. 
.. Princeton Nat. B’k, Princeton S. T. Seger, Cas........ G. T. Olmsted. 
.- German Nat’l Bank, Newark E. M. Douglass, Cas... W. R. Drake. 


-» Second Nat.B’k, Cooperstown B. M. Cady, Cas D. A. Avery. 


.» Manch’r Nat. B’k, Manchester J. P. Ellison, Cas.,...... R. H. Ellison. 
.» Nat. Exch. B’k, Steubenville T. A. Hammond, Cas.. J. J. Gill. 


. Merchants’ Exch. B’k, ag Moro Philips, P7........ R. B. Sterling. 
.. Nat’l Bank of Union Mills. 
Valen City, Thomas Woods. 


* Deceased. 


A BANKING OpporTUNITY.—The Cashier of a National Bank, whose health 
requires a milder winter climate, desires to sell his stock (something less than 
$ 10,000) to a competent and suitable man who wishes a good investment and 
position. The bank has been organized over four years, in which period its 
dividends have averaged over eleven per cent. annually. Town prosperous, 
enterprising and healthy, surrounded by one of the finest of agricultural regions. 

To any one meaning business ample particulars will be given. Address 
** CASHIER,” care BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 





DISSOLUTIONS, CHANGES, ETC. 


DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED OR CHANGED. 
( Monthly List, continued from September No., page 241.) 


.. People’s Bank, Pueblo; closed. 
Dickenson & Stegall, Bainbridge; succeeded by J. P. & W. A. Dickenson. 


-.. A. B, Miner & Co., Bradford; succeeded by William Leet & Co. 
«. Conger & Wickoff, Oneida; succeeded by F. Murdoch. 
. Bruce, Voris & Co., Windsor; succeeded by J. P. Westbay. 


.. Cartwright, Lathrop & Co., Steamboat Rock ; succeeded by D. B. Cartwright. 
.. First National Bank, Wichita; in liquidation. 

.- Commercial National Bank, Versailles; succeeded by Bank of Woodford. 
. B. N. Tracy & Sons, Macon City ; failed. 

.. First National Bank, Ashland; succeeded by I. L. Simington & Son. 

. Union Bank, Mount Holly; succeeded by Union National Bank. 


.-. Bunce & Dunbar, Clinton; succeeded by Hill & Elliott. 

.. Fiske & Son, Canastota; succeeded by Canastota Banking Co. 

.. J. T. Thompson, Schenevus; succeeded by Mitchell & Co. 

.. Horr, Holcombe & Co., Carthage; succeeded by Meyers & Rogers. 

.. Watkins National B’k, Watkins; succeeded by Silsby, Beach & Scobey. 


Carlins & Co., Findlay; succeeded by Citizens’ Savings Bank. 
.. Citizens’ Bank, Leetonia; succeeded by Farmers’ Savings Bank. 


an Canfield, Murray & Co., Chardon; assigned. 


City Bank, Harrisburg; in voluntary liquidation. 
. Munroe Co. B’k, Stroudsburg ; succeeded by Munroe Co, Bkg. & Sav. Co. 


First National B’k, Charleston ; succeeded by State B’k of West Virginia. 
First National Bank, De Pere; closing up its affairs, 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK.’ 


AuGUST—SEPTEMBER, 1876. 


1875. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 
September ... 1334 . 17% ...Aug.25 103 . II ..Sept. 9 9% . 10% 
October 14% . soe 26 II ~ BEM a. Il 10 . 10% 
November.... 14% . ce 28 o BE ees I2 9% . 10 
December ... 125% . oe - 10% ... 13 9% . 10% 

1876. aoe - IO%... 14 10 10% 
January....... 12% . 13K ... a: re I5 10 . 10 
February .... re sen ; Rh. 10%... 16 10% . 10% 

. avs 2 aa, wer 18 9% . 10 
9K 19 9% . 10 


OK «. 20 10 . 10K 
9% w- ai ° 10 


9%: 
IO a 22 9K - 10 
Io... 23 10 . 10% 


etched beiek econ ag 


Srumetocense 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


kecapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 


Aug. 1, 1876. 
Bonds at six per CeNt. ......csecccssessessecescess 984,999,650 
Bonds at five per cent 711,685,800 


$ 1,696,685,450 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Navy pension fund at three per cent......... $14,000,000 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED.... $ 3,297,760 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


$ 369.686,020 
32,815,000 
32,902, 880 
29, 313,000 


$ 464,716,900 


Old demand and legal-tender notes 
Certificates of deposit 

Fractional currency 

Coin certificates 


Total debt 
Interest 


$ 2,178,700, 111 
24,850, 234 


TOTAL DEBT, principal and interest $ 2, 203, 550, 345 
CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


$ 59,843,684 
12 590,349 


32,815,000 


Currency 
Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 
tificates of deposit, as provided by law.... 


$ 105,249,034 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, Aug. 1, 1876 $ 2,098, 301, 311 
as ” - Sept. 1, 1876 


$ 1,138,033 
1, 138,033 


Decrease of debt during the past month .... 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1876........ 


Sept. 1, 1876. 


$ 984,999,650 
712,320,450 


$ 1,697, 320, 100 


$ 14,000,000 


$ 3,021,210 


369,401, 336 
31,880,000 
31.355,311 
29,969, 800 


$ 462,606,447 


«- $2,176,947,758 


24,292,944 


.. $2,201,240, 703 


$ 62,511.956 
11,666, 805 


31,880,000 


$ 106,058 762 


$ 3,119,369 
4,257,403 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


LAWFUL MONEY. 
$ 64,623,512 
323,117 


32.080, 218 
6,909,204 


Principal outstanding 
Interest accrued and not yet paid 


Interest paid by the United States 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 


Balance of interest paid by the U. S... $25,171,013 


$ 64,623.512 
646,235 


32,080, 218 
6,924,552 


= $ 25,155,666 











NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 23, 1876. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.82% @ 4.83, in gold. 


The fall business is opening with gratifying activity. There is more demand 
springing up for money in the West and South, and for a few days past the flow 
of currency has set from this city so that the forthcoming bank statement will 
show a decline both in deposits and legal tenders, while the operations of the 
Syndicate are likely to produce a decline in the specie averages. The prospects 
of the new loan are reported to be extremely good, both here and in Europe. 
There is a better feeling in the financial circles and the demand for money is 
rather on the increase. No perceptible change of rates is as yet apparent; but 
if the improvement in the demand continues, a hardening of the rates can 
scarcely fail to follow before long. There is an ample supply of money lending 
on call at 1%@z per cent., prime discount selling at 4 to 6. Subjoined are 
our usual quotations for the New York Clearing-House banks: 


Legal Excess of 
1876, Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 
Aug. 26......1$ 254,443,400 . $20,946,500 . $56,939,000 . $14,640,400 . $ 226,542,900 » $21,249,775 


Sept. 2....0+6 255,823,500 .. 22,142,200 «- 57,780,600 .. 14,608,800 «+ 228,593,000 +. 22,774,550 
(€  Qeeeseee 258,431,100 «. 22,778,400 +. 57,529,000 .. 14,371,200 «2 231,069,500 .. 22,540,025 
“ 16.+++4++ 260,630,500 «. 22,404,2CO «+ 59,223,100 «+ 14,435,000 .. 234,198,100 .. 23,077,775 


The Clearing-Heuse exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as 
below : 


1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Aug. 26...+.+.- $ 130,048,200 .... $2,026,800 .... $6,784,500 «.+. $75,183,800 .... $21,915,400 
Sept. 2....00 e+ 128,913,100 «+++ 2,011,300 «+++ 7,214,600 «+++ 74,985,300 eee 21,802,700 

fF Qeecccces 128,993,400 «+++ 2,107,400 eee 7,463,000 «++: 74,993,400 ..++ 22,022,800 

F Geccecces 129,614,100 «+++ 2,016,500 «+--+ 7,482,800 «++ 76,167,900 «+++ 21,934,400 


The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as follows: 


1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Aug. 26..... +++ $60,170,123 «--- $599,687 ..-- $17,246,888 .... $51,729,698 -.-- $10,058,498 
Sept. 2..e0.+-+ 60,587,604 «+--+ 626,788 «ee 17,772,682 «--- 52,911,058 «+. 10,051,666 

 -Qeececeee 61,188,880 124+ 7045363 «+++ 17,371,560 --+- §2,872,321 oee+ 10,112,232 

$6 1G.ccccces 61,397,859 +++- 658,271 «+++ 16,440,687 «--+ 52,333,418 +e+- 10,098,410 


The stock market is feverish. Governments are lower, and the transactions 
are considerable from banks changing their bonds in Washington. In State 
securities and railroad bonds little is doing, except in those of the coal stock 
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which are strong and active, especially the New Jersey Central convertibles and 
the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre, In coal shares there has been a heay fall, with 
a recovery and better feeling at the close. The railroad shares are weak and 
dull ; New York Central has fallen to 97}. Subjoined are our usual quotations :. 


QUOTATIONS : Aug. 31. Sept. 5. Sept. 10. Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 


GBs cdccnraccecnccos 110 on 10958 .. 110% .. 110% . 110 
U. S. 5-208, 1867 Coup. 117 oe 116% .. 116% .. 116% .. 116% 
U. S. new ss Coup.... 115% -- 15% = 115% .. 115% 114% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 69% «- 69% -. 7O% .. 72% .. 70% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 106% .. 105% .. 106 ke 103 ar 97% 
Lake Shore. .+see-++++ 53% 50% .. 51m «. 53% .. 53% 
Chicago & Rock Island 103% .. a 105 ps 105 ics 104% 
New Jersey Central... 41 os 33 oe 33% .«. 22%... 27 
Del. Lack. & West.... 8356 oe 80% .. 785% +e 77% +. 77% 
Delaware & Hudson. . 84% oe 80% .. 75 ° 68% 6838 
North Western 37 ee 36% «. 37% ee 30%... 36% 
Pacific Mail 22% .. 2%... 20% 23% 24 
Erie cccccccccccccccce 10% .. 9% + 10% .. 10% .. 104% 
Call Loans.....- 1@3 .. 1@3 -- 1%42@3% .. 1%4@3.. 1%4@2 
Discounts.......+..00¢ 3@8 .. 3@8 .. 4@8 ee 4@q-e«- 4%4@9 
Bills on London...ee++ 4.8614-4.88%-.  4.86-4.87%.. 4-84-4.86..  4.8234-4.84.. 4.824%4-4.84 
Treasury balances, cur. §$ 32,777,635 -- $32,298,631 .. $31,906,902 .. $34,462,022 .. $34,831,882 
Do. do. gold. 35,624,095 .- 353014,544 ++ 36,044,364 -- 39,334,484 -- 39,456,575 


The Treasury reports show the following items : 


Week Notes in Bonds for Bonds for Coin in Coin 
ending circulation. circulation. U.S. deposits. Total bonds. Treasury. Certificates. 


1875. 

july 24.++. $ 350,764,469 . $ 374,753,362 - $18,792,200 . $ 393,545,562 - $66,926,937 . $22,628,300 
Aug. 7.-+++ 348,937:939 «+ 374:927,%62 .. 18,792,200 «+ 393,720,062 .. 71,953,412 ++ 22,657,200 
Aug. 21-.++ 349,130,000 .. 374,788,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,580,962 .. 70,738,807 ** 18,561,000 
Sept. r1.... 347,980,000 .. 373,382,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 392,174,962 .- 66,730,316 «+ 16,389,400 
Sept. 25.... 347,720,223 «+ 372,150,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 390,942,962 .. 66,924,152 «+ 12,435,000 
Oct. 346, 769,853 369,791,762 .. 18,782,200 .. 388,573,962 .. 68,784,332 .. 12,477,100 
Oct. 16.... 346,813,776 .- 368,857,212 .. 18,782,200 .. 387,639,412 «+ 70,472,506 .. 12,775,600 
Oct. 344,458,728 368,119,917 18,760,000 .. 386,879,917 .. 69,070,408 .. 11,502,300 
Oct. 346,805,616 .. 367,799,412 18,730,000 .. 386,529,412 «. eecccess 
Nov. wees 3459799,108 .. 366,658,312 .. 18,730,000 .. 385,388,312 .- 72,042,514 16,069,900 
Dec. sees 343,938,278 -- 364,690,112 .. 18,626,500 .. 383,316,612 .. 69,206,263 .. 21,447,000 


1876. 
Jan. 343-253,577 -- 362,108,062 18,626,500 «+ 380,734,562 ++ 73,200,709 .. 34,429,000 


Feb. wees 341,557,911 358,428,650 18,621,500 .. 376,050,150 «+ 75,051,625 -- 33,786,900 
Mar. 340,046,776 «+ 355,311,715 ++ 18,741,500 .. 374,053,215 ++ 69,657,203 -- 34,797,600 
Apr. sees 337,635,219 -- 347,800,350 18,623,000 «+ 366,423,350 .. 76,148,711 

May wees 335,197,105 344,883,850 .. 18,623,000 «+ 363,506,850 oe ceccse.se 

June 332,322,678 «+ 342,340,550 18,823,000 .. 361,163,550 -. 65,664,354 .-. 

July 18.... 331,839,109 «+ 340,249,850 .. 18,723,000 ..*369,772,284 .. 61,848,009 

Aug. 326,562,064 .. 338,823,850 .. 18,723,000 . ++ 62,580,612 .. 

Sept. 16.... 324,832,877 -- 337,318,650 .. 18,743,000 . ++ 63,204,594 31,678,100 

* Outstanding greenbacks. 


The Treasury now holds $ 337,906,000 in United States bonds to secure bank 
circulation, and $18,578,000 to secure public deposits; United States bonds de- 
posited for circulation during the fortnight ending to-day, $7,192,300; United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn for the fortnight ending to-day, 
$ 3,614,750, showing no contraction of the National bank circulation; National 
bank circulation now outstanding: currency notes, $ 322,790,906; gold notes, 


$ 2,099, 190. 
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The question has been extensively discussed by the press whether the new 
44 per cent. bonds may be deposited by National banks as security for their cir- 
culation, and if so, on what different terms, if any, from bonds bearing a higher 
rate of interest. The first portion of section 21 of the original banking act of 
1864, which portion has not been modified by late legislation, reads as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That, upon the transfer and delivery of bonds to 
the treasurer, as provided in the foregoing section, the association making the 
same shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency circula- 
ting notes of different denominations in blank, registered and countersigned as 
hereinafter provided, equal in amount to 90 per centum of the current market 
value of the United States bonds so transferred and delivered, but not exceed- 
ing 90 per centum of the amount of said bonds at the par value thereof, if 
bearing interest at a rate not less than five per centum per annum. 

In the revised statutes the statement is not quite so exact, but is not essentially 
different. The modifications made by the acts of June 20, 1874, and January 
14, 1875, do not affect the point at issue. That point is whether the phrase 
‘sif bearing interest at a rate not less than five per centum per annum” applies 
to the phrase “‘but not exceeding,” &c., or whether it applies to the whole 
sentence. If the latter supposition be correct, then the National Bank Act dis- 
criminates in favor of five per cent. and higher bonds, by restricting banks to 
them in depositing bonds at Washington as security against their circulation. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has adopted the former interpretation and repre- 
sentations have been made to him that, in case this liberal construction of the 
banking law were adopted, from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 per annum of 

‘additional circulation would be called for by the banks. Already a large 
amount of these bonds have been deposited in Washington by the banks in ex- 
change for bonds at higher rates of interest. 


The large amount of capital lent from this city on mortgage in Chicago, gives 
importance to the bill filed at Chicago, in the United States Circuit Court, by 
Jonathan Young Scammon, against Samuel D. Babcock, of New York City, the 
United States Mortgage Company of New York, and others, to set aside the 
foreclosure sale of real estate under a mortgage given to that company. The 
plaintiff raises the point that no foreign corporation can acquire title to land in 
Illinois under the present laws, either directly by deed, or indirectly by 
mortgage. A decision in his favor, the Chicago 77vibune observes, would create 
great excitement, and bring to a sudden stop the loaning of any money in that 
city by eastern corporations on real-estate security. 


In regard to the prospective demands for silver in the East it is said by some 
of the British authorities that there are 28,000 bales of silk, worth about 
4 3,000,000, now in stock at Shanghai, and that trade is a good deal hampered 
for want of silver. The foreign banks there are getting from 15 to 20 per 
cent. for their advances, or some 10 per cent. above the Indian market rates, 
and the rates of native money-lenders and banks are as high as 35 per cent. 
At Foochow the market is practically stopped for want of funds to settle 
with, and everywhere in China there is much lack of silver, while the only 
amount likely to arrive at Shanghai within the next fortnight is some £ 350,000, 
That sum was purchased by an Eastern bank at a price equivalent to 5s. for 
the tael in Shanghai, so that the bank will make, as rates are now ruling, 
a profit of about 16 per cent.on the transaction. In India trade is checked 
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by a glut of bills, while in China business is at a standstill for lack of silver, 
The impending scarcity or famine will probably affect a population twice that 
of Bengal, and seriously interfere with .the demand for European goods in 
China, and thus stimulate the demand for silver by causing the Chinese 
imports of commodities to fall off. 


Since the failure of the Bond Street Savings Bank considerable interest has 
been excited at the small dividends likely to be realized from the other sus- 
pended banks, and at the heavy expenses of winding up these defunct institutions, 
The receiver of the Mechanics and Traders’ Savings Institution reports the 
appraised value of the assets at $1,212,449.70. The liabilities amount to 
$ 1,556,266.09, leaving a deficiency of $343,816.39. This deficiency will be 
increased by the necessary expenses of the receivership. It is also liable to be 
increased by the sale of securities, which are changing in value almost daily. 
As instances of the mismanagement from which the institution has suffered, the 
following mention is made: May 19, 1864, a special Examining Committee 
reported that on January 1, 1857, over six years after it occurred, a deficiency 
existed of $12,820.14; and on November 14, in the same year, a deficiency of 
$62,812.14 was reported up to January, 1862. Of the bank building, which 
is contained in the list of assets, the receiver says that it is adapted to banking 
and insurance purposes only, and to force its sale now would entail a heavy loss. 
The depositors are not expected to receive more than 75 per cent. of their 
claims. The report of the Abingdon Square Savings Bank is to be presented 
in a few days. This is another of the institutions whose fall is ascribed to the 
locking up of too much money in real estate injudiciously selected. 


The $2,000,000 water loan of the city of Boston, was, on September 2iIst, 
awarded to Blake Brothers & Co., at 111.07 currency, the rate of interest being 
five per cent. gold. 


DEATHS. 


At BoscoBEL, WISCONSIN, on Monday, April 24th, aged forty years, HERMAN 
A. Myer, Cashier of the First National Bank of Boscobel. 


At New York City, on Thursday, September 21st, aged sixty-two years, 
Wi.tiiAM K. KITCHEN, President of the National Park Bank. 


At NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA, on Thursday, September 7th, aged thirty-nine 
years, JOSEPH LEE Herywoop, Acting Cashier of the First National Bank of 
Northfield. He was murdered by robbers while resisting them. 





